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Events of the Géleck. 


THE dramatic interest of the war deepens with the 
resumption of the British offensive last week. The new 
advance is indisputable evidence of what before could 
only be a matter of surmise, our ability to break through 
the enemy’s system of defences, with a force better and 
more daring even than his own. On the Eastern Front 
our Ally demonstrated this fact a month before. But 
there was every reason to think that the Germans would 
strain every nerve to prevent a breach on the West. 
The repeated and violent counter-attacks upon the new 
British line during the week show that this conclusion 
was sound. But the British are still within about a mile 
of the highest part of the rolling ground, and with a 
little favorable weather might quickly have a good stretch 
of easy country at their mercy. As the military 
correspondent of the “Vossische Zeitung’’ says: 
“Strategically and politically, it is the climax of the 
war. The sequel will be of briefer duration.’’ 

* * * 

Last Friday morning, after several days’ bombard- 
ment, General Haig advanced against the second system 
of defence. The troops left their trenches just before 
dawn, and the fighting continued during the whole day. 
The enemy were early driven from their positions; but 
the advance had to cross the Preuze Wood, and the 
resistance was most stubborn. Nevertheless, on a front 
of about four miles, our troops established themselves 
in the enemy’s second line from Bazentin le Petit to 
Longueval. The first village was lost during the day in 
aviolent counter-attack ; but the day ended with it in our 





hands, and it is still held by us. One of the most thrilling 
incidents of the advance was the relief of a party of the 
Royal West Kents, who had been cut off in Trénes Wood 
for forty-eight hours. They had been attacked several 
times, but on the first and second occasions had beaten the 
German detachments, who had no previous knowledge of 
their existence within the lines. A strong force sent to deal 
with them, finally, was just on the point of closing in, 
after a summons to surrender had been refused, when 
the British attack drove them off. The success of the 
advance is in every way creditable. Bazentin le Petit 
is covered by a wood, and dense masses of barbed wire had 
been woven into the outer defences. The whole area 
of the advance was over rising ground, and towards the 
east a stream had been crossed. 
: * ¥ * 

THE advance was resumed on Monday. North-west 
of Bazentin le Petit Wood another mile of the German 
second line was captured, and, at the other end of the 
new line, the British front was also pushed out. But the 
heavy rains and thick mist prevented the operations from 
being rapidly developed, and to this extent favored the 
enemy. On Tuesday and Wednesday the inevitable 
counter-attacks were delivered. After a heavy bombard- 
ment by every sort of shell, the Germans assaulted Delville 
Wocd and Longueval village, which are the north-eastern 
corner of the new British line. The fighting began in 
the evening and continued throughout the night. The 
Germans had been heavily reinforced, and advanced in 
dense masses. By Wednesday morning part of Delville 
Wood, so brilliantly taken by the South African troops, 
had been recaptured, and the enemy had secured a 
footing in the northern fringe of Longueval. The 
struggle continued throughout the day, and by the 
evening almost the whole of the recaptured territory was 
again in our hands. The total effect of the week’s 
fighting is to place our troops well in the second line of 
defence, and but a little way from the point upon which 
they can look down upon the open country. 

* x * 

As the German counter-attacks on Delville Wood 
and Longueval died down on Thursday, they were suc- 
ceeded by a renewal of the British offensive on the section 
of the new line west of the area of the counter-attacks, 
and of the French offensive north and south of the 
Somme. The British were able to push their line over 
half a mile forward, to the fringes of the German third 
system of defence and the summit of the rising ground. 
A far more significant advance was made by General 
Foch on our right. In the morning the French carried 
about three miles of the German trenches north of the 
Somme, interrupting the Combles-Cléry railway com- 
pletely ; and south of the river they captured the first 
line trenches over three miles from Barleux to the 
south-west. Later in the day the advance was extended 
on the southern extremity of the line. As a result of the 
day’s attack, 2,000 prisoners and thirty machine guns 
fell into the hands of our Ally. The course of the 
offensive proves me?e and more the complete inability of 
the enemy to cope with the Allies. They have been 
attempting for three weeks to stem the advance. They 
have concentrated large forces both from the reserve and 
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from other parts of the line under the eye of the Kaiser ; 
but the point to remark is that the Allies go on at their 
own pace, and develop their plan in the face of all 


resistance. 
- * * 


Tue details of this struggle might be elaborated, 
but they are less important than certain general charac- 
teristics and implications of the advance. It is quite 
clear now that the offensive is being deliberately and 
skilfully conducted. At one time we were in possession 
of part of the third defence system, “ High Wood,’’ which 
is, in fact, higher than all the ground in its vicinity. 
But we voluntarily evacuated it. There would have 
been some difficulty in holding it as a salient in the 
German lines. We withdrew; but we mean to return. 
Another point of much interest is that we have had to 
deal with the best of the troops now in the German 
Army, and our men have shown themselves more than 
able to cope with them. The Germans are faced with 
the problem of withstanding with the remains of their 
armies the flower of the great British Armies that have 
freely offered themselves. There is accumulating 
evidence of the mixed quality of the present German 
troops. They must be, on the whole, the men who at the 
beginning of the war were untrained, because they were 
not the pick of the available material. And, further, 
these troops are now faced with the certainty that the 
warfare to which they are accustomed is about to pass. 
All the probabilities are that in leading, in men, in 
numbers, in material, the Allies are superior to the 
enemy. The issue need not concern us. The question 


is rather the time and the cost. 
* * * 


TuE correlation of the plans of our Eastern Ally is 
intensely interesting. It was General Kaledin who first 
attracted the Germans’ attention by his advance up the 
Rovno-Kovel railway. A heavy concentration was 
made against him, and he was even driven back from 
three to five miles. Then General Lesh struck above 
Kovel, throwing the Germans back from the Styr to the 
Stokhod. The advantage—at first glance it might have 
seemed a disadvantage—of striking in an adjacent part 
of the line was that the Germans could withdraw troops 
from Kaledin’s front and below, and concentrate against 
the new threat. This actually took place, and then 
Sakharoff, Kaledin’s left-hand colleague, took up the 
struggle, and pushed his line across the River Lipa, 
towards the railhead of Stojanov, and in the direction 
of Sokal. The Lutzk salient is now broadened out very 
considerably, Pinsk is left in a pocket of the line, and 


there is a converging pressure upon Kovel and Lemberg. 
* * + 


GeneraL LercuiTsky is still using his army as the 
driving wing of the Russian line. He is pressing his 
right towards Stanislau, and every mile of advance makes 
the threat to the Austrian centre more imminent. And 
he has one force at the gate of the Jablonitza Pass and 
another over the Carpathians, through the Borgo Pass. 
The latter, a body of cavalry, is moving along the Visso 


Valley towards the Hungarian plain and the cornlands | 


that the enemy needs so much. We have no indication 
of the dimensions of this force ; but if it were of any con- 
siderable strength, the Austrians would have an unenvi- 
able problem to deal with. The main object of the 
Russians is probably distraction rather than destruction ; 
the latter would almost certainly follow. 
and vitality of the Russian forces are amazing. They have 
captured Baiburt, a strongly defended town on the 
Erzerum-Trebizond road, which has defied them so long ; 
and thereby secured communication for supplies with the 
Black Sea port.. And they have landed further detach- 





The strength | 


| gate national income before the war. 
| was received with much complacency, nobody apparently 


ments in France. We have to admire the chivalry of 
our Ally as much as his versatility and boldness of 
leading. 
* * ¥ 

Tue Prime Minister’s resourcefulness has enabled 
his Government to slip out of Parliament’s first serious 
attempt to get control of the war which is managed by 
the bureaucracy. During the week two of the more 
independent sections in the Commons, backed by the 
Lords, and stirred by the terrible reports of our soldiers’ 
sufferings in the Mesopotamian campaign, joined to 
demand the production of papers and an inquiry. They 
were at first refused. | Sir Edward Carson then put 
down a motion demanding Select Committees to 
inquire into the operations not only in Mesopotamia, 
but in Gallipoli. Thus was the Roebuck motion repro- 
duced. The Government at once gave way on the point 
of form, but only partly on the point of substance. The 
Prime Minister proposed two mixed and roving com- 
missions of eminent men, with representatives from 
Australia, which has a particular interest in the Dar- 
danelles. Thus the bone was deftly snatched from the 
dog which demanded it. But the House was disarmed 
and the threatened attack avoided. The bare facts 
of the Mesopotamian collapse were detailed in a 
caustic speech by Lord Wemyss. Their main 
features were the dual control of the War Office and the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, now qualified, the break- 
down of transport, the deficiency of doctors and medical 
necessities, the smallness of Townshend’s force and the 
badness of his artillery, the conversion of a small expedi- 
tion into a great one, opening out into a meaningless 
advance on Baghdad. Result, as Sir Mark Sykes said, 
the worst British military surrender since 1781, and the 
greatest Turkish military success since 1711. 

* . * 

Tue Government’s notion of shuffling on to Parlia- 
ment its responsibility for a new register—the existing 
one contains perhaps 50 per cent. of those who ought 
to be on it—was destroyed on Wednesday night by a 
rude revolt of the Commons. The Government’s proposal 
was to set up a non-official Committee on Registration, 
which was to discuss the possibility of an election during 
the war, with a qualification for soldiers and war- 
workers. Thus the House was asked to find a policy for 
the Government and a means of carrying it out. Mr. 
Herbert Samuel informed it, in a speech of designed or 
accidental irony, that its task was an impossible one, that 
fighting soldiers could not be turned into voters, or their 
franchise granted without raising all the other suffrage 
questions, including the case of the women. Infuriated 
at this mockery, the House turned with one accord on 
the setter of conundrums without an answer, and Mr. 
Asquith, summoned in panic from a “ deliberation,” 
withdrew the motion for a Committee, and took back the 
subject to the Cabinet. The Government must now find 
a workable basis for a new register, for, though there can 
be no election in September, it cannot assume a second 
Rump Parliament good for the close of the war. 

* * * 

Mr. McKenna on Monday informed the House of 
Commons that “ for reasons over which he had no control 
and which he could not foresee’’ the national expendi- 
ture had risen some time back to “ over £6,000,000 a 
day.” That is to say, the Government is spending just 
about twice what it was spending a year ago, is living at 
the rate of about twenty-two hundred millions a year, 
the amount generally computed as comprising the aggre- 
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supposing that either the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the House of Commons can or ought to do anything 
to control an increase which has been continual and 
rapid during the whole period of the war. It is suggested 
that large advances to the Allies are the immediate cause 
of an increase which may be merely temporary. But 
since the resources of our Allies must become continually 
weaker as their war efforts increase, the need of more 
frequent and larger advances on our part must become 
constantly more urgent. Moreover, the full costs of 
our Conscription are only now beginning to be realized. 
The long-protracted advance on all fronts must also imply 
a greatly increased cost in arms and ammunition, the 
bulk of the expense of which must fall upon us. 
* * * 

A CONSIDERABLE part of the additional million a day 
must, however, be attributed to the rise in prices of foods 
and materials which is still going on. Though some of 
the early extravagances and wastes of our military pur- 
chases have been checked, the general advance in prices 
must far outweigh these savings. But this same rise in 
prices also helps to explain how it has remained possible 
for us to meet our ever-mounting bills. The advance 
from five to six millions does not imply a corresponding 
amount of increased consumption of war requisites. On 
the other hand, the enlarged expenditure is represented 
in an enlarged money income of the nation. Sir George 
Paish, in his paper on ‘‘ War Finance’’ (just published 
in the “ Statistical Journal ’’), is probably well within 
the mark in estimating that the aggregate money income 
has risen since the war to at least three thousand millions. 
Indeed, it would otherwise be impossible to explain how, 
by taxation, loans, and American credit all told, we have 
been able thus far to “‘ carry on.”’ 

* * * 

THE first tentative step has been taken towards 
carrying out the Paris Resolutions, which Mr. Asquith 
says the Government has “ approved.’’ It is the nomina- 
tion of a Committee to consider industrial and commercial 
policy after the war. Though the terms of reference 
seem to be general, the specific questions addressed to 
the Committee cover a narrower field than the Paris 
Resolutions. There is no explicit reference in these 
questions to the policy of refusing “ most favored nation’”’ 
treatment to the enemy, nor to penalizing his shipping, 
nor to cutting him off from supplies of raw material, nor 
even to “dumping.’’ The questions are (1) what indus- 
tries are essential to the future safety of the nation and 
how must they be established or maintained, (2) what 
steps should be taken to recover lost trade and secure 
new markets, (3) by what means should the resources of 
the Empire be developed, (4) and how can these resources 
be prevented from falling under foreign control. The 
questions are vague enough and wide enough, but wide as 
they are, they do not seem to invite some of the wilder 
expedients proposed at Paris. 

* * * 

Tue Chairman of the Committee is Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, who is, or used to be, a Free Trader. It 
includes some extreme Protectionists, like Mr. Hewins 
and Mr. Prothero, with some recent converts like Sir A. 
Mond. Mr. Illingworth and Lord Rhondda and the two 
Labor representatives are, with one or two others, still, 
for all we know, Free Traders, but none of the 
economists who have lately pronounced themselves for 
Free Trade are included. The “ Times” professes itself 
satisfied with the committee, and does not regard it as 
a dilatory device, though it complains of the absence of 
Colonial representatives. There is, we think, a small 
majority on it for some forms of protection, and this, pre- 
sumably, is also the calculation of the “ Times.” 





Mr. AsquirH gave reasons for rejecting the large 
proposals placed before him on Wednesday by a deputa- 
tion from the Trade Union Congress, but he showed that 
partial measures had gone some way in their direction. 
The deputation asked for the commandeering of food 
and fuel supplies, their distribution through munici- 
palities, Government ownership of shipping, an increase 
of 50 per cent. in old age pensions, the conscription of 
wealth, and further safeguards against industrial con- 
scription. The case of the deputation was that, while 
wages have generally risen, the rise is not universal, and 
does not keep pace with prices. Mr. Asquith’s answer 
was generally that many tentative steps, ¢.g., as to coal, 
have been taken, and that others will be taken if neces- 
sary. The statistics of pauperism show a fall since the 
war, and the hard case of the old age pensioner has been 
largely met by permission for his return to employment, 
at a wage not exceeding 30s. in towns, and 20s. in the 
country. The rise in the income-tax is already a partial 
conscription of wealth. British and Allied shipping is 
under control, and the difficulty here is that we must 
encourage neutral shipping. Theoretically this was, no 
doubt, the inevitable answer, but scepticism remains as 
to how far excess profits are really tapped. 

; 7 * 

Ty an answer to Mr. Snowden, the Prime Minister 
has confirmed the more pessimistic interpretations of the 
new policy towards Conscientious Objectors. Those who 
refuse to perform any kind of alternative service are to 
be handed back to the military authorities. They are to 
be deprived even of the small concession of imprisonment 
under the civil authorities, and we suppose they also 
come under the general threat made by Mr. Asquith, 
that men who are sent back to the Army after the process 
of sifting will be treated “ with the utmost rigor.’’ For 
our part, we think that men who refuse to do such 
remedial work as ambulance duties or forestry are 
pushing the logic of their position to an unsocial 
excess. But to deny them on that account the relief 
provided for Conscientious Objectors is to stultify the 
whole spirit of the Act. They are facing every kind of 
social and civil penalty, and risking physical ill-treat- 
ment and degradation which most of us would think 
much harder to bear than the pain of a wound. These 
are exactly the extreme rare .*ses for which Parliament 
has now twice provided the possibility of “ absolute 
exemption.’’ A fair number of men have received and 
are now enjoying this absolute exemption, because they 
happened to come before a tolerant tribunal. It is now 
laid down that the very men who have proved the 
unyielding sincerity of their conviction by passing 
through the mill of persecution, are the men who are to 
be refused relief. It is time to make an end of this folly. 

* ” * 

Tue education debates in the Commons and the 
Lords reveal a general demand for more and better 
education, but show, as yet, a poverty of constructive 
ideas on the part of the Government. Mr. Henderson 
could hardly conceal the fact that, as Sir J. Yoxall put 
it, our system of elementary education is in ruins. The 
male teachers have been conscripted; three hundred 
schools have been taken over by the Army; in some 
counties as many as 50 per cent. of the boys of school 
age are at work ; rates have been reduced from 7d. to 3d., 
and it may be very hard to get them back to the old 
figure. Beyond an insistence on the need for money, his 
speech emphasized no guiding idea. He has refused a 
Royal. Commission on Education, and his expedient of 
Special Committees to report on Science and Language 
teaching suggests an empirical procedure, piecemeal 
reform, and the lack of any large national policy. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE OFFENSIVE. 


Tue British Army has now advanced into the second 
line of the enemy. Part of his third line has indeed been 
seized ; but the assaulting troops have been withdrawn to 
positions where the inevitable counter-attacks can ke 
met at a greater advantage. The number of prisoners 
taken and guns captured has increased, and we are now 
installed over a narrow front in the second German line. 
On the Eastern front Russian cavalry have crossed the 
Carpathians, and Brussiloff is pressing forward upon 
both sides of the Tarnopol salient. These are the charac- 
teristic events of the week. 

The actual achievements of the Allies do not, indeed, 
overwhelm us with their magnitude, and it is important 
that we should clearly dissociate the actual from the pre- 
sumptive—the present gains from what they seem to 
portend. We have achieved but little upon the Western 
front, though our success has been gained against a very 
vigorous, stubborn, and skilful resistance. Yet there is 
now an accumulation of evidence pointing to one con- 
clusion, and only one. To begin with, it is necessary to 
realize the problem of victory as it actually exists at this 
moment. We have become so accustomed to the war of 
positions that we tend to regard it as a permanent state. 
We see miles and miles of trenches stretching behind the 
present positions up to Berlin. The arrest of an advance 
immediately suggests that another of these lines has been 
reached. By an easy inconsequence, we overlook the fact 
that an advance of fifty miles has been made without dis- 
covering these interminable entrenched lines, and regard 
the first halt as proof that another line has been reached, 
and we look forward to further positions behind. This 
point of view completely misconceives the difference 
between the war of positions and the war of movements. 
What do the entrenching tools normally carried by the 
soldier signify, if not that an army cannot move for ever, 
and that when it stands it will naturally seek to put some 
protection between itself and the enemy? Between St. 
Quentin and Sedan, Pinsk and Posen, there may be 
innumerable positions that might conceivably form the 
centres of defence. But to think that continuous and 
elaborate entrenchments, such as those of the first line, 
exist at intervals of a few miles between these places, is to 
imagine that we have been at war twenty-three years 
instead of that number of months. The first line 
entrenchments are terribly formidable organizations. It 
is ludicrous to imagine that similar obstacles could have 
been contrived in the time and with the material at the 
disposal of the enemy ; and actual acquaintance with the 
second line proves this conclusion. The staffs at the 
front know very completely with what they are faced. 
The enemy defences have been photographed time and 
again, 

When we grasp this point and regard the situation 
afresh, we are struck with a significant fact. From 
Kovel to the Carpathians the only thing that is holding 
back our Ally is the tension of troops. The elaborate 
fortified entrenchments, erected with such care under 
the supervision of German engineers, have been torn 
away over all but a very small fraction of the enemy’s 
line. The war of manceuvres is in process of re-mani- 
festation over the whole front; and, once manifest, how 
could Hindenburg hold his front north of the Pripet? 
That, in a word, is the issue on the Eastern front. The 
enemy is doing his utmost to prevent Alexeieff from 
reopening the war of movements, a species of warfare in 





which the Russian generais are perhaps the most expert 
in the world. We can witness the thrust and parry. 
No sooner have the Germans grappled with one problem 


than the Russians set them another. The Germans 
succeeded in arresting the advance south of Kovel. At 
once the Russians struck north of that centre. The 


enemy fell back, and then came to a standstill once more. 
The Russian offensive in Southern Galicia was pressed, 
and the Austrians fell back and then halted. The latest 
move is towards the Hungarian harvests. Unless the 
enemy value their prestige more than their food, they 
will be compelled to attend to the new threat at once. 
That is probably its primary function. It is almost 
certain that the Russians could smash the German resist- 
ance at Kovel at once if they so wished. But Alexeieff 
wishes to recover the opportunity of free maneuvre under 
the best circumstances, with his numerically weaker 
enemy committed to the defence of an impossibly long 
line. The chances are that the positional battle is on 
the point of disappearance on this front, and it will be 
extremely surprising if it ever recurs. 

On the Western front the position is somewhat 
similar. We have broken through a veritable maze of 
fortified entrenchments, and there is evidence of skill 
and calculation about our movements. We are driving 
a very blunt wedge into the enemy’s line, but instead 
of pressing forward in the direction of the point, we are 
pressing one of the sides forward in a direction normal 
to its length. The advantage of this is at once apparent. 
We are moving forward against weakened defensive 
positions ; but the effect is to turn the immensely more 
formidable first line entrenchments to the north and 
west. It is again the war of manceuvres to which we are 
moving, and from the appearance of the map we are not 
far from recovering it. Howfarwe have advanced, no one 
can say with any certainty. The probabilities are that 
the Germans will stake almost anything to hold us back. 
It is not so much that they may be compelled to retire 
to the Meuse. The issue is larger than that. Victory 
depends upon it. If we reach Combles, we shall probably 
have Bapaume and Péronne very quickly. If they fall, 
where will the Germans be able to stand for any length 
of time? No doubt there will be many hard-fought 
battles; but when we have a strong force free to move 
in open country, the Germans will see the necessity of 
a drastic readjustment of line. There are other parts of 
the line upon which pressure would be brought to bear ; 
and if the Germans fell back to the Meuse, could there 
be any longer a pretence that they were not defeated ? 
It is because so much is at stake that we may reasonably 
look forward to very terrible fighting upon this front 
before the enemy allows us to force him back. 

That such an issue is imminent, we can hardly 
remain in doubt. There is a great change in 
the tone of the German Press, a less ambitious 
attitude on the part of the German Chancellor, 
a less confident bearing about the prisoners, numerous 
signs of haste and weaker organization. The Germans are 
beginning to conduct their resistance after the pattern of 
our behavior earlier in the war. Men have been rushed 
up to the front and sent into battle after marching direct 
from the trains. Odd material appears among the cap- 
tures fromthe enemy. There are old guns and Allied guns. 
The tables are being turned ; andthe growing impoverish- 
ment of the German army begins to filter through to the 
German people. But the end is not yet. There are other 
fronts upon which the pressure will become more intense. 
The Allies are in the position of a fighter who withholds 
the knock-out blow so that when he does choose to deliver 
it the result will be unmistakable. 
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GOOD AND BAD IDEAS IN EDUCATION. 


Ir is notoriously difficult to create in the English public 
even a fleeting interest in education. Scotsmen are 
accustomed, with a sense of superiority which is only 
too well founded, to remind us of our defects, and it is 
a bad sign that we show no irritation under the lash. 
These rare moods, in which we think we care about 
education, or are beginning to care, would be hailed by 
an adroit statesman, and fostered by a far-sighted 
Government as the most precious gifts of opportunity. 
Under the influence of the war we have been blundering 
for some months into one of these moods. There is a 
vague sense that life is going to be more strenuous 
because of this struggle. There is a dim perception that 
the sinister intelligence and power of organization which 
the Germans have displayed in the war depend on an 
educational system which is, with all its faults, more 
exacting, more penetrating, and more productive than 
our own. We have good reason for satisfaction, on the 
moral side, with the nation’s response to the test of war, 
but there is a general sense that the bravery and 
patriotism of our people, with all our wealth at command, 
have not been utilized to the full from some lack of 
trained intelligence in the governing and directing class. 
We have come to see, in a spasmodic moment of intro- 
spection, what an educated nation sees steadily and all 
the time, that our future depends on our schools. The 
debate in the Commons on Tuesday, and the following 
discussion in the Lords, reflected this mood, and for once 
in our history the demand for reform came unanimously 
from every quarter of the House. No critical mind will 
read this debate, however, without a foreboding that the 
fruits of this rare and fortunate mood are only too likely 
to be lost. A Labor Member, if he were a man with 
a capacity of free and reflective thought, if he could 
use his own experience and his own angle of vision in an 
official post, if he had breadth of mind and constructive 
power, might make an epoch as Minister of Education. 
Three Labor Members brought valuable contributions to 
this debate, and one of them, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
in a speech of rare ability and breadth, revealed exactly 
that power of placing the educational problem in its 
human and social relations, which makes the constructive 
reformer. Of this power Mr. Henderson showed no trace. 
He displayed a distressing official complacency at the 
spectacle of the ruin in which our school system lies after 
two years of war. He has developed as an administrator 
neither firmness nor resource in coping with the ravages 
of the more reactionary local authorities. Worse still, 
his views for the future lack coherence, and his poverty 
of ideas is fitly expressed by the expedient of appointing 
two or three expert Committees to report on single 
aspects of the problem of reform. It is obvious that he 
does not contemplate—that he cannot even conceive- 

any sweeping or constructive reform. There was work 
in his post for a great architect. His scope is limited 
to a few builder’s repairs. 

It is nothing less than a national disaster that the 
Coalition should have failed to nominate a broad and 
creative mind to the Ministry of Education. The pres- 
sure of such agitation as there is for educational reform, 
if it impinges on. a mind which is out of its element in 
this post, will inevitably produce the kind of response 
which is now forthcoming. The Germans are good, or at 
least sedulous linguists, with much advantage to their 
foreign trade. Let us therefore study foreign languages, 
and name a committee to take this in hand. The 
Germans are ahead of us in applied science, especially 
chemistry ; let us appoint a committee for that. So, with- 





out plan or ambition, without a theory of education and 
a national idea, we stumble forward into piecemeal 
reforms, imitating and patching, but neither construct- 
ing nor creating. The worst of this process is that it con- 
centrates the mind of the nation, which needed quite 
another stimulus, upon the pedestrian and utilitarian 
aspects of education. We had hoped for a more humane 
impulse than this, and we should have looked to a Labor 
Minister to give it. Mr. MacDonald struck the right 
note, the note which any Socialist whose creed had really 
formed his mind would instinctively strike, when he 
protested against the idea of treating our schools as 
mere adjuncts to our workshops. The national school 
ought, before all else, to aim at giving to the child born 
to poverty and condemned to uninteresting toil, his key 
to the riches of civilization and nature, some power to 
think and read and enjoy, some ability to grow to his 
stature as a human being. A Conservative Minister 
might be content to train children as employees ; a Labor 
Minister should think of them as citizens and human 
beings, who are ends in themselves. Even if we are 
thinking only of the narrow question of industrial and 
commercial efficiency, our first concern ought still to be 
with the general education, the thinking power, of every 
class of the nation. That was our thesis in a recent 
article, and Mr. MacDonald put the same point forcibly. 
It is of no use to train expert chemists if the employing 
class itself does not understand the value of science in 
production. It was by that blindness among English 
capitalists that the dye industry was lost. The advantage 
which the Germans possess over us is not so much that 
they have a larger army of trained specialists than 


we: it is rather that economic necessity and 
better schooling have combined to make Germans 
in every class, and especially in the directing 
class, receptive of ideas, docile to science, 


and ready to understand what may be achieved by 
co-operation and organization. If our idea of our present 
lack is confined to the perception that we must set some 
thousands of young men to the study of applied 
chemistry, we shall profit little by our lesson. Mr. 
MacDonald pointed out that though it was William 
Morris who first studied the cutting of new and beautiful 
types, it is German and not English printers who have 
made a commercial use of his innovations. That is a 
small but instructive illustration of a general deficiency. 
It means two things—an openness of mind and an in- 
terest in ideas among business men, and a readiness to 
appreciate their work among the public. Both gifts are 
the fruit, not of any specialist training, but of a good 
general education. When we have got the mind that 
moves easily among ideas, that rises above routine, 
welcomes an intellectual effort, and prefers the adventure 
of a way of doing things which requires thought to the 
stereotyped rule-of-thumb, all the rest will be added 
unto us. Languages and applied science are necessary, 
but our real need is the discipline which must come from 
a keener and more exacting general education. 

These may seem to be platitudes and generalities, 
but they bring us to one simple conclusion. It is that 
our chief aim must be the raising of the standard of 
education for every class and in every department. We 
find that aim in Lord Haldane’s programme and in such 
speeches as those of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Whitehouse: 
we do not find it articulate in Mr. Henderson’s expedient 
of special committees. It is, indeed, partly as Mr. 
Henderson said, a question of money. The first step is 
to drop once for all the mockery of attempting to educate 
a nation through the medium of elementary teachers 
whose lower ranks are paid a laborer’s wage of £70 for 
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the men and £50 for the women, and expected to teach 
a class which may number sixty children. We must 
begin by educating our teachers, and by making their 
career one which will attract cultivated men and women. 
The scandal of under payment is hardly less painful in 
the secondary than it is in the elementary schools. If 
we want “ more science ’’ we must learn to honor and 
reward those whose task it should be to teach a nation 
to think scientifically. The second step is that on which 
Lord Haldane insisted. Not 10 per cent. of our children 
receive any education whatever after their fourteenth 
birthday. Germany has made continuation schools com- 
pulsory almost everywhere up to the age of eighteen. 
The root of our fault is really, as Mr. Whitehouse 
pointed out, a class distinction. Elementary education 
is something for the poor. Secondary education is some- 
thing for the middle-class. Our whole system has to be 
revised to apply the simple idea that elementary educa- 
tion is something for young children, and secondary 
education something for elder children of all classes. 
The notion of a “ ladder ’’ by which selected children are 
to rise above their class, must give way to the notion of 
a broad staircase by which the whole nation is to ascend 
to a more strenuous and humaner mental life. 

With the spirit of Lord Cromer’s plea for the 
humanities we confess great sympathy. The distinction 
between a humane and a utilitarian education depends, 
however, rather on the aim than on the curriculum. 
Natural science is a humane discipline, if it aims at 
training the reasoning mind: it is something less 
if it aims only at equalling a competitor who has 
distanced us in aniline dyes. The classics, again, may be 
as utilitarian as chemistry, if they are studied with an 
eye to the money prizes that open the door to a profession. 
This false antithesis between the classics and science can 
only lead to a degradation of the teaching of history, 
modern languages, and science, which might be made at 
every level and for every class as educative as the older 
discipline. The democratic reformer will demand that 
“humanities” shall be the basis of all our education, 
but he will realize that they may be conveyed in the 
“ nature lesson ”’ and the history class of the elementary 
school, no less than through the Greek verses of the 
Sixth Form. It is proper that the experts should 
discuss these detailed questions of curriculum, and the 
special needs of this study or that grade of school. But 
we need the mind of statesmen to drive through all these 
concrete proposals the central purpose of the raising of 
our standards. A Royal Commission might have done it. 
A set of Special Committees can only patch and amend a 
system which is defective chiefly in its pitifully small 
ambitions. Mr. Henderson, it is clear, will leave this 
system substantially as he found it. We have had two 
War Ministers in this Cabinet. It might not be a bad 
plan on that precedent to leave Mr. Henderson in charge 
of the machine as it stands, while appointing another 
Minister to co-ordinate all the inquiries for reconstruc- 
tion, and to present a creative policy for the future. 





BACK TO THE LAND. 


Ir is clear that the great difficulty of reconstituting our 
society after the war will arise from the belief that in 
the main it will do very well as it is. If there are to be 
changes, say our conservative thinkers, let them be small 
and easy to work. Make the country a little safer, a 
little more insular, drop or qualify a large idea like 
Free Trade, substitute a little one like Protection, give 








the workmen some more money but by no means any 
more power, Ireland a little more freedom, but not much, 
women plenty of flattery and no votes. This minimum 
policy might be well enough if the world to come were 
going to be much the same thing as the world that the war 
is knocking out of shape. But is it? The world that 
was was a fairly thrifty and easy-going community. The 
world that will be will have spent its capital in one 
tremendous “ fling,’’ and will come back to work with 
larger needs than ever, very little to feed them on, 
and no special moral discipline to restrain it. One section 
of it (the large section) will owe vast sums to another (the 
small one). It. must therefore work at great pressure, 
and yet (especially if the Paris policy prevails) will have 
fewer people to trade with. It will be exhausted, yet 
lacking in leisure. It will be exposed to many self- 
contradictions. It will be sad, and yet disposed to snatch 
at joy. It will be used to thoughts and acts of violence, 
and yet its most pressing need will be for a greater 
measure of good will and national and international unity. 
It will have almost destroyed its faith; and yet must 
turn to religion as its refuge from its burden of 
despondency and care. These are some of its new moral 
and social concerns; one or the other may recede or 
advance in urgency, but of one more manageable develop- 
ment we may make sure. There will be a marked dis- 
position to turn to the land as an occupation and as a 
mode of living. Of this the reports from the armies bear 
remarkable evidence. Sir Douglas Haig tells us that a 
canvass of 97,000 soldiers yielded 17,000 votes in favor 
of an agricultural occupation after the war. Individual 
accounts tell the same tale. ‘‘ The soldiers have the smell 
of the soil in their nostrils, and thousands of them will 
never return to the office stool,’’ said one careful observer. 
It is assumed that to the 300,000 agricultural workers 
who are serving in the armies, we may add a second 
300,000, lately engaged in sedentary work in cities, who 
would like to join them. 

Now, this news of a “ back-to-the-land ’’’ movement 
among our armies is of very mixed import. Our country- 
side is empty enough ; the last forty years have stripped 
it of some 200,000 workers, and have seen the area of 
tillage reduced by over 3} million acres. Unfortunately, 
it has a constant competitor for these emigrants 
from its fields, not only in its own towns and factories, 
but in the Dominions and in the vacant non-British 
spaces of the Western world. And the problem is a very 
large one. The Majority and the Minority Reports of 
the Committee on Land Settlement agree that the 
depopulation of rural England is due to three main 
causes. The country is too dull, it lacks house room, and 
it offers no career. Now the desire of our soldiers is not to 
become members of a laboring class, fixed in wage- 
earning, and essentially dependent. Their experience at 
the Front has given them a window into life in the open 
air; but it is the life of free men, such as many of their 
Canadian brethren know. Unless this is what the home 
country can offer, they are likely to stream away into 
the outlands of the Empire or beyond, and a fresh 
impoverishment of the nation’s life-blood will follow the 
depletion directly due to the war. All that the Govern- 
ment actually propose to do to stem this outflow is to 
provide an exiguous plan of land settlement on some 
6,000 acres. For the rest the great question may be left 
to solve itself, and to the old waste of British land, its 
under-farming and under-manning, will be added an 
increasing drain on the population that ought to sustain 
and enrich it. 

We are afraid that neither of the two parties to 
the Committee on Land Settlement has risen to this 
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emergency. The majority are obviously open to their 
Chairman’s criticism that they fail to “ emphasize suf- 
ficiently the magnitude and urgency of the opportunity 
now offered for combining the development of British 
agriculture with the employment of ex-Service men.”’ 
The minority have a clearer perception of their task. They 
recognize that it is urgent and requires a change in the 
whole conditions of rural life, and that the preparation 
for it should begin at once. And they are alive to the 
necessity of some such awakening and direction of 
energies as Sir Horace Plunkett records in his famous 
picture of the rise of Irish agricultural co-operation. 
But what is their remedy? A new method and 
system of British agriculture? Not at all. In 
substance both will remain unchanged. Assuming 
the existing status of farmers and laborers, the Minority 
would give the farmer an inducement to employ 
more labor, and the latter the hope of better wages. The 
suggestion of a minimum wage secured by district boards 
is by no means to be lost sight of. But it is hardly the 
point at which the immediate pressure occurs, for agricul- 
tural wages have risen since the war, till they approach, or 
have actually reached, the desired minimum of £1 a week. 
The farmer pays them, and is likely to go on paying 
them ; for we find it difficult to believe that when agri- 
cultural wages have at last risen to a tolerable level, 
and custom has fixed it, they will readily recede. But 
the minority would give them an added security by 
promising the farmer a bonus on the re-conversion of 
pasture into arable soil or a guaranteed price of 40s. 
to 42s. a quarter on his wheat. This is well below Lord 
Milner’s offer of 45s—which was a “duration 
of the war” offer pure and simple—but the 
minority would extend the period of guarantee 
to ten years against Lord Milner’s four. Now 
there is one obvious criticism of this proposal. 
Will it secure its main object, which is not simply the 
fixing of higher wage-rates, but a large conversion of 
land from pasture to tillage, and a consequent re- 
peopling of rural Britain? There is no compulsion on the 
farmer to convert; and we do not see his conservatism 
shaken out of him by the bait of a fixed price for one of 
his products some 10s. lower than that which it 
now obtains. What guarantee is there that the desired 
change will be made, or that the farmer will not merely 
pocket the enhanced return he will get from the 
acres now under wheat? Even if here and there 
this plan succeeds, what hope does it offer of 
a speedy and vital transformation of the industry 
and an increased efficiency of production? The existing 
type of farmer remains, on the basis of the half-tilled 
field, secured in a modest profit, until such time as the 
landlord shears it away in the shape of an increased 
rent. The day laborer remains, still troubled with his 
want of house-room, his tied cottage, his thin, poor 
existence. The unorganized, unscientific industry remains. 
And the landlords (as a class increasingly divorced from 
interest in and knowledge of the land, and largely 
devoted to the non-productive and pleasurable sides 
of country life) remain too. The implied prophecy 
that wheat-growing (and not some other cereal, 
or stock-keeping and arable culture combined) will be 
the future agricultural staple may be all wrong, and the 
protective scheme may have to shift from one branch of 
the industry to another. . 

But why should the Minority, who have grasped the 
problem of a quickened and educated agriculture only 
to drop it again, stop at this point? Is not British land a 
big enough business for the British nation to take in 
hand in the spirit in which it dealt with the railways, 





when, without any vital disturbance of the system, it 
adapted them to the capital purposes of the war? Is it 
not possible and easy to conceive a scheme of national con- 
trol in which the State, recognizing that British land was 
not feeding enough British people or employing enough 
British citizens, should say—‘‘ This job is mine. The 
time has come to give agriculture its full opportunity. 
The landlord indeed I do not want, though I 
do not mean him to starve. The old-style farmer 
I would change. The good among the land agents 
I would keep. The less good I will replace by 
the young men taught in my agricultural schools and 
colleges who are learning the secrets that science yields 
for the asking, and who will repopulate my fields, 
associate their workers, organize their markets.’’ This is 
the kind of task the war has set. If England cannot 
learn it and its like, not a dozen battles of the Somme 
will save her. 





THE WORKERS’ HOLIDAYS. 


THE messages that have passed between the Army and 
the Trade Unionists bring home in a dramatic way the 
truth that in this war the nation and the Army are 
one. Who are the men fighting and dying on these 
Picardy ridges, storming machine guns, facing torrents 
of shrapnel and high explosive, enduring all that the 
devil can suggest of torment and terror, dragging them- 
selves from shell-hole to shell-hole, in the hope that they 
may reach a more lasting shelter before they die of their 
wounds? They are the miners of every county, from 
Fifeshire to Cornwall, the factory workers of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, London clerks, Birmingham tramway- 
men, Staffordshire potters, Tyneside engineers, Norfolk 
laborers, the rank and file of the great army of industry 
throughout the kingdom. And who are the workers at 
home but the fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters of 
these soldiers, the conscripts of conscience, who were 
workmen yesterday and will be workmen, if they live, 
to-morrow? Hence it seems, even to the most conser- 
vative mind, a proper and fitting thing that the General 
in the field should appeal directly to the army of 
workers at home, as he might appeal directly to the army 
of workers in the fighting line. And the answer from the 
trade unionists is the only answer that could be given in 
such circumstances. ‘‘ We will work to the last drop,” 
is the soldiers’ spirit ; it is the workers’ spirit; it is the 
spirit of the nation as a whole. 

But this very fact, the readiness of the working- 
classes to make every sacrifice, imposes a special obliga- 
tion on the Government. The war has revolutionized our 
ideas on many subjects, and it has brought a new 
experience which has taught us that human nature has 
resources beyond any we dreamt of. But it has not 
altered the laws of health, and so far from making the 
nation independent of those laws, it has made it more 
important than ever that they should be kept in mind. 
If the flower of our manhood is dying in the trenches, 
the strength and vitality of the nation to-morrow, and 
indeed to-day, depend in a special degree on the health 
and power of those very classes of the population that 
are working in munition factories at home. There is 
no excuse for forgetting all that we have learned, as 
a people, in the bitter school of the Industrial Revolution. 
Early in the war we protested in these columns against 
the view that all regulations for protecting health could 
be scrapped without any serious consequence to the 
nation. 

The first lesson we have learnt, or those at any rate 
who are not blind to our industrial history have learnt, 
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is that if we consider solely the immediate business 
of production, it is bad policy to put too great a 
strain on the worker. We need not recall the early con- 
troversies over factory legislation, in the course of which 
men were found to argue that the human frame could 
stand working for twenty-three hours out of the twenty- 
four. The difference, say, between such an establish- 
ment as that of Messrs. Brunner, Mond and the early 
Lancashire factory, reveals, not merely a change in out- 
look, but a positive economic discovery. When Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond began giving a regular annual holiday 
to their workmen, they found that production gained 
instead of suffering. When the working classes were 
regarded merely as a supply of labor that could be used 
up to-day, and replaced by another supply to-morrow, 
over-work proved false economy. If it is said that now we 
have to count only the number of shells that we turn out 
in so many mouths at any cost to the life of the nation, 
it would still be a disastrous mistake to disregard the 
effect of strain and fatigue, for modern minds know that 
work pressed beyond a certain point results in the actual 
limiting of output from simple physical laws. We must 
recollect too that the working population at home of all 
classes, if it is responding to the stimulus of patriotism 
and imagination, is none the less living under a constant 
strain of public and private sorrow and anxiety, for their 
country, for children, fathers, and friends. If the 
strain of excessive and unrelieved work is superimposed, 
it must either impair and destroy the physical and nervous 
strength or drive the victims to drugs and drink. Those 
who have studied the conditions of munition towns know 
that both these are real dangers. A_ well-known 
Glasgow shipowner, on being asked to give his opinion 
on the cause of the first strike on the Clyde, answered in 
one word ‘‘ Overwork.’’ That one word explains a great 
deal besides that one’ strike, and it will be the 
explanation to be given for many evils that will last long 
beyond the waritself. Inthisconnection, too, it is impor- 
tant to remember that the summer so far has been 
mercifully cool. If August should be a hot month, the 
strain on munition-workers would be intolerable, and 
we may look for a serious breakdown. 

We have learnt a good deal about the possibilities 
of regulation and organization in the school of war, and 
it is surely not impossible to devise some arrangement for 
securing holidays to the working population at home 
without disturbing the output of shells and guns. Bank 
Holidays are, from this point of view, an expensive 
method, for they mean a great congestion of the rail- 
ways, and the dislocation of traffic at a time when the 
transports of war material is almost as big a business as 
its production. We cannot afford to devote time and 
energy to finding amusement, but we can afford to give 
some leisure. It ought to be a comparatively simple 
matter to arrange that every worker, like every soldier, 
should be given so many days’ leave within the next few 
months. <A system of leave by rotation does not throw 
a battalion into confusion, and there is no reason why 
it should cause a moment’s idleness in a factory. The 
principle might be extended to shops and businesses in 
general, and thus all classes of workers at home might 
gain some respite. When we consider what has 
been done in the way of organizing the resources 
of the nation for the production of munitions, clothing, 
food, and boots for the Army, it is ridiculous to suppose 
that such a task as this is beyond our powers. And for 
winning the war, as well as for securing the life and 
strength of future generations, for preserving that in the 
race which has won such undying honors on these battle- 
fields, this task is as urgent as any that confronts us. 











A London Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Tue Coalition generally seems on the point of dying 
when its main strength—the Prime Minister’s hold on 
the Commons—weakens. Rebuffs affect him little—he has 
the easy-going Palmerstonian quality. He recovered 
from Wednesday’s check over registration in Thursday’s 
masterly retreat from Mesopotamia; the enraged sheep 
who hemmed him in retreating to their accustomed sub- 
missiveness, and eyeing their resourceful shepherd with 
the accustomed mixture of docility and half-respectful 
fear. But from now to the end of the war 
he will meet an increasing restiveness in Parlia- 
ment, a little relieved of its anxieties, and there- 
fore more prone to speak its mind, to discuss the two 
great misadventures of the war, and, in a word, to draw 
some Ministerial blood in exchange for the gaping wounds 
of the nation. Will the Coalition survive this process? 
Probably, for the simple reason that there is nothing to 
take its place, and that it is a double-headed 
being which, hurt on one side, draws in a little 
fresh vitality from the other. Its trouble arises 
when it tries to do anything outside the war. It is 
divided on the suffrage, and not having the moral 
strength to base its new register on a broad ground of 
national service, thus taking in as much soldiers’ vote 
and as much woman’s vote as is feasible, it allows one 
claim to kill the other. But of late its worst enemy has 
been its tactlessness. The House of Commons knew that 
the business of drawing up an electoral scheme was sub- 
mitted to it because the Government—its only proper 
source and agent—could make nothing of the job. But 
it was the superfluity of “cheek’’ for the Minister to 
leave this unwanted foundling at the door of the outraged 
Commons with a ticket of its true parentage. I really 
do not know what would have happened if Mr. Asquith 
had not arrived in time to take the baby back again, or, 
as Mr. Samuel preferred to put it, to “‘ make a state- 
ment of policy.” 


As for a new register, it must obviously be prepared 
in some form or other, and it is equally clear that it 
cannot include the soldiers and exclude the women. 
These are the two guide-posts, and the Government must 
follow them. The existing House cannot last for ever, 
and the combination which governs it must be prepared 
in this time of storms to find itself, after some sudden 
tempest of feeling or rush of events, stripped of Parlia- 
mentary authority and driven to the electorate. But the 
Carson expedient of a Khaki election is impossible. _ So 
long as the country is for the war there is no issue. 
Things will only be different if it becomes clear that the 
Administration cannot either make war or peace. But 
I suppose the Carsonites really aim at a kind of 
intransigeant Government, violent in words, empty of 
ideas, the child of the sensational Press, alternately 
petted and whipped. Such a Government would do 
nothing for England or Europe. But it might well lower 
our flag from every ground of freedom that it still 
commands. 

[ sHovutp not like to say that the Irish settlement 
is broken ; but it is battered. It is hard enough to keep 
in being a scheme which is extremely unideal and open 
to such obvious objections that the membership of the 
Dublin Parliament it proposes—in any case a bad 
basis for administration—might be discredited by 
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an election intervening between the passing of the Bill 
and the ending of its time-limit. It is equally hard for 
the Nationalists, in their delicately poised attitude, to 
keep in touch with a Government that is neither Liberal 
nor Conservative, Home Rule nor Unionist, and only a 


little of both in turn. But it is quite impossible for 
them to stand by and see a gradual shrinkage of the 
original scheme. They fear many things. They fear 
that the wording of the Bill, when it sees the light, will 
really fasten division on Ireland, and they are 
therefore, and with reason, severely critical of its 
drafting. They know what the situation is in 
Ireland and America, and they dread its worsening 
as the result of such a step as the hanging of Roger 
Casement. Above all, they are concerned for the present 
management of the country. Who és governing Ireland? 
Sir John Maxwell? Mr. Herbert Samuel? One figure is 
hardly more acceptable than the other. And who will 
be proposed as its future ruler? There is talk of Mr. 
Walter Long being put up for the new Irish Ministry as 
the result of a Unionist claim to a further share in the 
Secretaryships. Such a step promises immediate 
rupture ; the withdrawal of the Parliamentary party into 
open opposition; a long and deep estrangement. The 
Liberal Party shrinks from that issue. But it is 
approaching. 


THE petitions in favor of a commutation of the death 
sentence on Roger Casement are, I think, of very consider- 
able volume, and so is the concern lest the Government 
should add a new political error to the mistakes that have 
already been committed in Ireland. It is not the Case- 
ment in Pentonville Gaol who need daunt us—it is the 
Casement in Execution Yard. He is not to-day an Irish 
hero of the rebellion—in the States his personality is 
more in the front of its legend. But he will 
be what we choose to make him. We can put 
his fate in such high relief as to obscure the duties and 
responsibilities of the hour which sensible Irishmen are 
willing to shoulder, or we can let it die away, and add no 
more wild memories to Ireland’s too abundant store. 
Can we hesitate? The Government cannot forget that 
the trial has had one grievous disfigurement. It has had 
to rely on the advocacy of one of the promoters of the 
Ulster rebellion, whose fiat governs, by a second mis- 
chance, the question of an appeal to the House of Lords. 
The moment the question of a penalty arises, this dis- 
abling fact presents itself. 


Fine traditions disappear so easily in these days 
that one welcomes the signs of a stand against the loss of 
the right of asylum. How Mr. Samuel, a Jew, can make 
himself the instrument of this surrender, I must leave to 
his conscience. The difficulty is what to do in view of 
the decision of the Home Office that Russian Jews must 
either join the Army or be surrendered to the Russian 
Government. The exiles feel a natural gratitude to the 
country that has given them refuge. But they cannot 
join heartily in a war, an issue of which may be to give 
over a million Galician Jews to Russian control. 
M. Jabotinsky, in the letter that appears elsewhere in 
Tue Nation, suggests that they would readily join 
special Jewish units formed for fighting on British soil or 
on the soil of Palestine, the goal of their national 
destiny. Is it not possible to make this concession to the 
feeling of nationality, and our old tradition of British 
liberty? I hope so. The “ Times,’’ I see, supports it, so 
that it cannot be treated as a Radical fad. 





Sir Victron Horstey was so much of a fighter all 
his life that there seems little strangeness in his death 
in a far-off scene of actual battle, a precious victim of one 
of the great blunders of the war. One would much like 
to see his reports of the Mesopotamian scandals. They 
would assuredly reflect his manly courage and love of 
truth. In spite of his wonderful skill as an operator— 
he was, of course, untouched in brain cases—the War 
Office was slow in calling on him, and it was a subject of 
sadness to him that his great stores of knowledge and 
experience were lying unused. For all his combative- 
ness, his fierceness of attack on all his chosen subjects— 
temperance, vivisection, woman suffrage—the personality 
of this hot writer was gentle and his aims moderate. 
But he always approached the conception of the great 
doctor. He mingled) with the life of his time, shared 
its ideas and struggles, and had a religious and deeply 
felt concern for its difficulties and sufferings. He was, 
in a word, an example of the priest-physician, and, inci- 
dentally, had one or two of the defects of his class. 


I nore that the indignation at Trinity College’s 
action in dismissing Mr. Bertrand Russell from its 
lectureship will not be taken as confined to those who 
skare his views about the war. A much greater public 
feels the blow thus struck at the spirit of intellectual 
freedom. Mr. Russell is not only one of the most eminent 
of our philosophical writers, but his personality, his gifts 
of style, his wide range of interests and knowledge, 
the way in which he has infused his thought and feeling 
into the current of hundreds of young men’s lives, make 
him a figure of almost lonely distinction. Is any living 
Englishman a greater master of that kind of prose writing 
which summons its readers to the examination of their 
inmost ideas and beliefs? I do not know one. 
I am not aware that even his dissent from 
certain passages and conclusions in our diplo- 
macy has ever been immoderately expressed, and 
on conscription he has merely retained the view which 
a few months ago was common to all Liberals and most 
Tories. As for his defence of the small charge made 
against him under the Defence of the Realm Act, it 
was a model of restraint and intellectual force. What, 
indeed, has made him unfit to speak at Cambridge on 
logic and mathematics? Let the Council defend itself, 
if it can, and then we shall know. 


Haseas Corpus Derence Funp. 


I HAvE to acknowledge, with thanks, the following 
further sums received for this fund :— 


Already acknowledged ... £399 3 0 
A Lawyer ... i iad oa _ 22 0 
Miss B. L. Hutchins (second subscription) 010 0 

£401 15 0 
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Hite and Letters. 


“ ARISE, YE DEAD!” 


Last wEEK M. Maurice Barrés, in his lecture at 
Burlington House, took for his subject ‘‘ La blason de la 
France, ou ses traits éternels dans cette guerre, et dans 
les vieilles épopées.’’ The discourse was worthy of so 
superb a theme, but we wish to touch merely on one 
example which M. Barrés quoted to illustrate the eternal 
characteristics of France. The cry, ‘“ Debout les morts! ”’ 
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has become widely familiar, for it was a year ago last 
April that the words were first used. But now M. 
Barrés tells us the history of their origin as it came from 
the lips of Lieutenant Pericard, who first uttered the cry. 

A M. Pericard was intimately known to the present 
writer on one of the fronts of the Balkan War in 1912; 
and this is probably the same man, for he possesses the 
same marks of sensitive shyness and modesty, combined 
with imagination, literary power, and a capacity for 
spiritual exaltation. As quoted by M. Barrés, he tells 
how he and his company were for three days under 
terrible fire in the “ Bois-brilé ’’ ; where not a step could 
be taken without treading upon a corpse. Realizing the 
danger, he was at first filled with fear and crouched 
behind the sandbags. But, in the end, overcome by 
shame, he set off to another trench in hope of bringing 
up reinforcements. That trench also was full of dead, 
The fire 


The enemy was preparing to charge :— 


and he walked timidly alone among them. 
increased. 
“ Turning to the prone corpses,’’ he says, “ I thought, 

8 } J g 

‘Shall their sacrifice be vain?’ Anger seized me. I 

remember little of what I said or did. I know only that 

I shouted: ‘Up with you! What are you doing on the 

ground? Up and drive them out! Arise, ye dead! 

(Debout les morts!)’ ”’ 

The dead, he says, answered “ We will follow,’’ and 
their souls seemed to mingle with his until they became 
a globe of fire. Nothing could stop him now. He had 
found the faith that moves mountains. 
voice, worn by shouting orders for two days and a night, 
became clear and strong. What happened exactly he 
did not know. Action engulfed memory. But at last 
the Germans fled, and his company consolidated their 
position. His concluding words are the most remarkable: 


Tlis hoarse 


“That whole night and for several following days 
the religious emotion that had seized me when I called 
upon the dead, governed me completely. I understood 
that I had lived hours which I should never live again, 
hours during which my head, having broken through 
a low ceiling, had emerged into full mystery, into the 
invisible world of heroes and saints. Afterwards my 
men congratulated me. Those who know our men know 
also that there is no Legion of Honor to compare with 
such congratulations. 

“T know I am not a hero. Whenever I have had to 
cross the parapet of a trench I have shivered with fright, 
and what I have just described was a mere accident in 
my soldier’s life. It was the living who led me on by 
their example, and the dead who took me by the hand. 
My cry came not from the mouth of a man, but from 
the heart of all who lay there, living and dead. A man 
could not speak with that tone. It needed the joint 
effort of many souls, urged by circumstances, souls of 
which some were already in Eternity. Why should it 
have fallen to me rather than to Colonel de Belnay, 
Lieutenant Erlaud, Sergeant Prot, Corporal Thévin, or 
Private Bonnot ? I know not, save that one may receive 
an inspiration from on high, and yet be but a poor 
creature.”’ 


In commenting upon this scene, M. Barrés went on 
to show that this transfiguration of a French soldier 
agrees with the whole tradition of France from the 
Crusades to Joan of Arc, and from Joan of Arc to the 
Revolution. French soldiers, he said, always fight 
religiously, and by “ religiously ’’ he meant that, as in 
the Revolution, they believe they are bringing beauty 
and equality to the world—more justice, more honesty 
upon earth. They fight, said M. Barrés, for ideas, for 
beliefs, for aspirations. They believe they are fighting 
to render humanity more beautiful. That is, no doubt, 
true—more consciously true of the French than of other 
soldiers, though true to some extent of all modern armies. 
For even German discipline would not suffice “ pour se 
faire tuer’’ unless the soldiers felt dumbly persuaded 
that they were fighting for ideas, beliefs, and aspirations 
—the extension of German civilization (of which they 








were told so much from the first), or, at the simplest, 
the protection of their own dear land and homes and 
ways of life from envious encircling foes. 

And as to “ Debout les morts!’’ is it not the cry 
that all nations raise when they hearten themselves by 
recalling the great hearts of their historic heroes? The 
Greeks summoned their dead to arise when they sang of 
the two vindicators of freedom who hid their swords in 
olive boughs. The Italians summon their dead to pre- 
serve them from foreign domination when they sculpture 
the busts of Garibaldi. The Irish summon their dead 
when they hang the rude picture of ‘“‘ Emmet speaking 
from the Dock’’ upon their cottage walls. And England 
does the same when she calls her ships the “ Drake,’’ the 
“ Hawke,’ the “ Lord Nelson,’’ or the “ Queen Eliza- 
beth.’? The souls of such dead unite with living souis 
till they glow like a mass of fire. This is the true 
“ancestor worship,’’ common to all mankind. Wherever 
this worship is held a true “ All Saints’ Day ”’ is cele- 
brated, and those who have received the little lamp of 
life call upon the departed to return in spirit and lead 
them on. 

The distinction of the French soldier seems to be 
that he definitely and consciously realizes what to others 
remains a vague subconscious impulse, hardly to be 
expressed in words. In the present war we have, as a 
rule, been spared “la Gloire.’? Yet M. Barrés told of 
an untouched regiment going out to take the place of 
one which had been smashed to pieces, and the remnants 
of which passed them on the route; whereupon one of the 
fresh regiment wrote, ‘“‘ Ce jour-la j’ai compris la beauté 
de la gloire!’’ It is the phrase of a nation adept at 
phrases, and natural in “ le geste.’ Among the French 
wounded the present writer has almost invariably heard, 
during the first anguish of pain the cry, ““O maman, 
maman! ’’—the innocent, childlike cry for the mother’s 
comfort. Next came the longing for the little home 
among the vines of Avignon or beside the Breton sea. 
But, with convalescence, the power of great phrase 
returned—the ideas, the beliefs, the aspirations of 
which M. Barres spoke—the sublime confidence in a war 
to render humanity more beautiful, or, as the simple and 
natural converse of this belief, a Socialistic denunciation 
of all war because it spoilt the beauty of humanity. It 
is in the French nature to perceive these abstract ideals 
definitely, and to express these splendid aspirations 
without shame and without suspicion of insincerity. It 
is a faculty of which the English nature is hardly ever 
capable. 

One of the most beautiful things ever written from 
our front in this war (and many have been beautiful) is 
a letter published in the ‘‘ Times ’’ of last Tuesday. It 
was addressed by a young officer to his parents, and was 
not to be delivered unless he was killed. He was killed 
next day, being shot through the stomach while leading 
his company to the assault at the beginning of this 
great push ’’ on July Ist. The letter begins by saying 
it was written just before going into action at dawn— 
‘the biggest battle that has yet been fought in France, 
and one which ought to help to end the war very 
quickly.’’ It says the writer never felt more confident 
or cheerful in his life, and would not miss the attack for 
anything on earth. The men were happy and cheerful, 
too, and he had just been playing a rag game of football 
with them. His idea in writing was in case he should 
be one of the ‘‘ costs,’’ and get killed. He did not expect 
it, but such things ‘‘ are always possible.’’ Then the 
letter continues :— 


“e 


“It is impossible to fear death out here when one is 
no longer an individual, but a member of a regiment 
ana of an army. ‘To be killed means nothing to me, 
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and it is only you who suffer for it; you really pay the 
cost. 

“TI have been looking at the stars, and thinking what 
an immense distance they are away. What an insig- 
nificant thing the loss of, say, forty years of life is 
compared with them! It seems scarcely worth talking 
about. 

“Well, good-bye, you darlings. Try not to worry 
about it, and remember that we shall meet again really 
quite soon. 

“ This letter is going to be posted if 
of love. From your loving son, 

“Qui procul hine 
Ante diem periit 
Sed miles, sed pro Patria.’’ 


Lots 


Everyone who has known the English officer of the 
old army or the new will agree that, if the writer had 
survived, that letter would have been torn up. It says 
things which the Englishman would rather die than say 
aloud, as it were—things that could have been written 
only when danger was extreme—things that were never 
to be read unless the end had come. Trained from 
boyhood to avoid mentioning emotions, especially the 
powerful emotions of courage and affection and love of 
beauty, the English nature would have felt shy and 
ashamed at meeting people who had heard it express 
such true and beautiful emotions as these. The best and 
most typical of our race conceal such feelings by a 
reticence almost impenetrable. Only in foreknowledge 
of death—death which extends to every weakness a 
universal pardon—can they bring themselves to utter 
the words. “Well, good-bye, you darlings ’’—it is 
unlikely that the writer had used such an endearment 
since he was a child. Probably, the darlings had been 
** Governor ’’ and ‘‘ Mater ’’ at home, and ‘“‘ 
among strangers. 


my people ”’ 
The depth of affection all hidden up, 
hardly to be conjectured even by the mother. And that 
bit of quotation, a recollection of the verse we also can 
only quote from memory, though the words have been 
so often in the writer’s mind when he saw Englishmen 
fall in distant lands :-— 


“Qui procul hine ’—the legend’s writ, 

The frontier grave is far away, 

‘Qui ante diem periit, 

Sed miles, sed pro patria.’ ” 

How seldom will the Englishman hint at those depths 
of poetry which somewhere lie darkling in the English 
nature, the source of one of the great poetic literatures 
of the world! 

Yet in spite of these national differences in expres- 
sion, there are points of resemblance between the French 
and English thoughts. Both officers have the exhilar- 
ating sense of union with other souls, the submerging 
of the personal self in the community of regiment or 
army, whether of the living or the dead. If the French- 
man felt as though his head had broken through a low 
ceiling into an invisible world of heroes and saints, the 
Englishman looked at the stars, thought what an 
immense distance they were away, and how insignificant 
compared with them was the loss of forty years of life. 
After all, how much in the deep realities of the two 
natures is alike! though it is characteristic that the 
Englishman alone mentions his pleasure in sport—that 
rag game of football which he had just been playing. 
And to what length the pleasure of sport may drive the 
English mind is shown in the conversation of an officer 
reported in last Saturday’s ‘‘ Times.’’ For, describing 
how he killed a German by running him through with 
his own bayonet, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Then his number was 
up, and I made my first score with the steel. Oh! 
can take it from me, it’s better than polo.’ 

Escaping from such brutality, let us return to the 
finer type of the English mind, and notice that one 
officer only speaks of this ‘‘ biggest battle ’’ as one which 
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ought to help to end the war very quickly. Perhaps we 
are too apt to derive our notion of the war and the 
demand for its indefinite continuance from the chatter 
of drawing-rooms, or the ‘‘ patriotic ’’ harangues issuing 
from pulpits and editorial offices, where people have no 
personal knowledge of what war means, nor imagination 
enough to call its reality up. The true-hearted English- 
man in the fighting line, knowing the ‘“‘ costs’’ (for he 
is one, and his parents pay), hopes only that the battle 
will help to end the war very quickly. And, perhaps, 
after all, a nature so restrained and beautiful, so fine a 
result of our best English breeding and education, 
deserves our attention as much as the preachers and 
journalists at home. 





PHILOSOPHY FOR THE MILLION. 
DirFERENT men draw widely different lessons from the 
war. Many, complete 
Christianity after an experiment of nineteen centuries, 


witnessing the collapse of 
Not a few of our 
intellectuals, seeing the fruits of philosophy in Germany, 
the land of philosophers, would cut down.this tree of 
evil knowledge, leaving bare the place on which it grew. 
Why perplex ourselves about the nature of the universe 
and the purpose of man in it, 


call either for a new or no religion. 


when such broodings can 
issue in this pompous fanaticism of power? Had we not 
better muddle along in our accustomed blinking, groping 
way, trusting we possess some dim intuitive guidance 
along paths of progress? Mr. Clutton Brock thinks 
otherwise. If we are to pluck civilization out of the 
ravages of war, as a brand from the burning, we must 
become philosophers. We must fight the false German 
idea with a true idea, not with no ideas, our present 
state of mind. 

In a bright, little book, “ The 
Ultimate Belief’’ (Constable), he argues out the need 
for this philosophy, and sets out some simple principles. 
He is primarily concerned with schools and school teach- 
ing, for he rightly observes that a philosophy which can 
only be acquired by abstruse and complicated ratiocina- 


courageous 


tion, carried on by a few middle-aged intellectuals, will 
not do what is wanted for the common art of life. 
‘* Every man,” he insists, “‘ is born a philosopher,’’ as 
the awkward questions put by children to their parents 
and their teachers amply testify. Large disinterested 
curiosity belongs to children, to savages, to the un- 
educated, and one is tempted to say that the process of 
quenching it is called ‘‘ education.’’ At any rate, our 
ordinary teaching in the school and the home by its 
evasion of the large fundamental questions does its best 
to kill the instinct for philosophy. ‘‘ They want to know 
why they should be good, why they should love know- 
ledge; and no one tells them why.’’ Nay, worse than 
this, false answers are directly or indirectly conveyed to 
them. They are urged to be good because God or their 
parents want them to, and to learn in order to “ 
Still more usual is it for early education to stifle the 
germs of interest in things that are beautiful. It is not 
indeed altogether the teacher’s fault that. most boys think 
that poetry is “all rot,’’ and early acquire a studious 
suppression of emotions of love and admiration. There 
is no attempt to teach children to trust, to cultivate, and 
to express their natural feelings of value. ‘‘ A boy will 
be ashamed of his own desire for goodness, or beauty or 
truth, and of his own natural love of these things; and 
ridicule will easily induce him to hide or suppress it.”’ 
Why? Because his‘elders are not ‘‘ philosophers,’’ and 


” 


get on. 


have no clear sense of spiritual values and of the human 
activities and desires which relate to them. 
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But in order to understand the source of this con- 
fusion and neglect, we have to go a little deeper into the 
defect of our civilization. No doubt there is implanted in 
us by nature some real thirst after the good, the true, the 
beautiful, and some disposition to value each for its own 
sake, and to feel ‘‘a peculiar emotion about each which 
is the expression of that value.’’ But there is also some 
refractory element in the structure of our society, the 
civilization we have built up, which refuses free play to 
these emotions and distrusts these activities. It is not 
only the schoolboy who tends to resent and to despise 
any formal claims of religion and morality, intellectu- 
alism and esthetics, as offensive to his taste. The 
ordinary ‘‘ practical’’ man of the educated classes has 
the same feelings. He has no more idea of cultivating 
a “‘ good life ’’ for its own sake, or of a disinterested pur- 
suit. of knowledge, or of practising the esthetic activity. 
When Mr. Brock tells him that by refusing to do these 
things, he is perverting the purposes of his nature, 
refusing the three absolute and ultimate values of the 
spirit, he stares vacantly at such an accuser. He is 
incapable of understanding the nature of the charge. So 
far removed is he from the beginnings of a philosopher. 
And yet, of course, he doesn’t utterly deny the claims 
of goodness, truth, and beauty. But they must be kept 
in their proper place, subordinate to the broader general 
purpose of his life, which he assumes is there, and which 
he has no desire to make too explicit to his consciousness. 

It is this refusal to make his purpose in life explicit 
that Mr. Clutton Brock, with his logical demand for a 
recognition of “ the spirit ’’ with its three ‘‘ absolutes,”’ is 
“up against.’’ The ordinary Englishman does not 
accept this severance of the spiritual from the material 
interests or this sharp distinction of the spiritual 
activities, and the rejection of the mixed and 
confused motives by which he habitually acts. He does 
not, indeed, feel qualified to tackle the logic of Mr. Brock, 
or to explain why he dislikes ‘‘ absolutes’ and 
“ultimates,’’ but he has no doubt about disliking them 
and believing that ‘‘ it will never do to go into these 
things too closely.’’ Perhaps he has some defensive logic, 
though he may not choose to find it. For Mr. Clutton 
Brock, himself, dwells insistently upon the injury done 
by overstressing the claims of the several spiritual 
activities. There is an arrogance of the moralist as of 
the intellectualist which rightly repels, and the pretences 
of the “artistic temperament ’’ as a sufficient guide of 
life cannot seriously be maintained. 

Nor is it only the schoolboy and the plain man who 
are thus repelled. The enlightened reformer, the 
humanist, equally resents the too repressive code of 
puritan ethics, the dry rigor of a life absorbed in learning, 
and the loose irresponsibility of the esthete. But he 
perceives that much of the trouble arises from the 
endeavor to enforce in practice that sharp discrimination 
of values and activities which Mr. Clutton Brock 
desiderates. It is doubtless true that in the evolution 
of human feelings and faculties, the desire and the pursuit 
of goodness, truth, and beauty come to be recognized 
as distinguishable aims and values. But is it wise to 
insist so sharply as does Mr. Clutton Brock on their 
absoluteness? This claim, so stressed, seems injurious to 
the unity of purpose which constitutes humanity. One 
feels disposed to have recourse to Athanasian wisdom. 
“‘Goodness is absolute, truth is absolute, beauty is 
absolute. And yet there are not three absolutes, but 
one absolute.’’ The issue is one of substance, not of 
words. Mr. Brock brings it to light in the following 
passage: “A thought, an action, may be beautiful or 
ugly to us, and that not merely by metaphor. We 
exercise an esthetic judgment about all things, which we 








know to be different from our moral or our intellectual 
judgment. We do not value that which we call beautiful 
because it is true or because it is good, but because it is 
beautiful. Our sense of its beauty may be connected with 
our sense of its truth or goodness, but it is different.’’ 

Now, we do not dispute the realities of these 
differences of feeling and judgment, but their absoluteness 
and ultimateness. Humanism, as we believe, tends to 
bring these valuations into closer harmony, not to 
differentiate them. Moreover, we are disposed to think 
that in the realization of that harmony, the stress comes 
to be laid more upon the sense of beauty and adjustment, 
which is conveyed in the very term harmony, If we 
may appeal again to the rude criteria of the schoolboy 
and the gentleman, their sense of honor is certainly more 
akin to an esthetic than to a distinctively moral ideal. 
Good form may not always correspond with virtue, nor 
may moral approbation be fully conveyed in the phrase, 
** jolly decent of him.’’ But the strong preference for 
such expressions has its meaning. Mr. Brock himself 
alludes to the expression, ‘“‘ intellectual honesty,’’ as 
indicating a close relation between the mentally and 
morally desirable. But not less significant is the 
tendency to regard sound reasoning and intellectual order 
as esthetic products, beautiful in their composition and 
proportion, akin to music or to architecture. Not con- 
sciously perhaps, but none the less surely does modern 
criticism and culture draw us towards a more Hellenic 
conception of the humanly desirable in which goodness 
was identified with wisdom, and this virtue was itself 
realized as the health and beauty of the soul. Justice, 
as Plato saw it, was even more an intellectual and an 
esthetic than a distinctively moral activity, consisting in 
the orderly performance of each function by the several 
parts or faculties of human nature, and in its larger 
scale by the several classes. The disposition to envisage 
the desirable alike in individual and social conduct as a 
harmony or agreeable order, a fit and beautiful arrange- 
ment and co-operation, seems to make it more attractive, 
and therefore more attainable, than to represent the same 
desirable in terms of moral obligation or as an intellectual 
achievement. “Straight’’ conduct and “the square deal’’ 
carry us a long way along the road of human excellence, 
and after all “right’’ itself, whether for conduct or 
for reasoning, has an esthetic root from which it can 
never rid itself. While, therefore, we strongly support 
Mr. Clutton Brock’s endeavor to get into our schools his 
disinterested valuation of spiritual activities, we would 
plead for more unity in his trinity of ultimates, and for 
an assessment of values based on recognizing that it is 
an art of life we are seeking. 





MECHNIKOV AND THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


Ir is one of the whimsical revenges of time that much of 
the most characteristic work of modern science should 
revolve about the search for the philosopher’s stone. 
The quest of the alchemists used to be set down as a 
thirst for rapid’and easy gain, and its philosophy was 
thought to be as crude as its motive. But it is unwise 
ever to dismiss the pursuits that have fired students 
over any considerable period of time in so easy a fashion ; 
and the case of the philosopher’s stone is a good illustra- 
tion of the point. For alchemy clearly rested upon 
Greek philosophy. If there were a primordial stuff 
beneath all the various and varying appearances, if there 
were no inherent aptitude in this primal matter for one 
form rather than another, there could be no absurdity in 
seeking for the key which locks particular forms to their 
material foundations. If such a key could be found and 
a given form released, why might not any other par- 
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ticular form be imposed upon the matter? Why, in fine, 
might not every baser thing be turned into gold? But 
if we were to penetrate so far into the final secrecies of 
nature, why should not this key, the philosopher’s stone, 
be also an elixir vite, the spring of immortality? Any- 
thing that could change one form into another at will, 
could turn disease into health, decay to growth. 

Now it happens that through the researches of M. 
and Mme. Curie, of Soddy, Ramsay, Rutherford, the 
philosopher’s stone has been discovered. It is radium or 
radium emanation. Gold has not yet been produced in 
the laboratory. But the force which will distintegrate 
atoms has been found, and elements have been discovered 
in vessels where they were not before. The develop- 
ment of transmutation is being studied by many 
workers; and, though their object is not so 
crude as that of the alchemists, the result may 
well be the very object of these earlier seekers. 
Mme. Curie, a Slav, is one of the most eminent workers 
in this field, and popular opinion will ever associate the 
name of another Slav with the alternative quest of the 
alchemists. Iliya Mechnikov (or Elie Metchnikoff as 
he was called in France) came from the st udy of zcology 
to pathology and from the study of the arrest of disease 
to the arrest of death. His methods, like those of Mme. 
Curie, were strictly scientific. And it is this that 
differentiates the alchemists from these pioneers of 
modern science. Their quest and the philosophical soil 
from which it sprang were as valid to their age as the 
outlook of Mme. Curie and Mechnikov is to ours; their 
research was as careful, their motives as pure as those of 
the medern investigator. But their apparatus was far 
less efficient and their knowledge cx nsiderably less 
developed. Mechnikov’s work illustrates the Slav at his 
best, his capacity for accurate and laborious experimenta- 
tion, the fundamental realism with which he seizes upon 
the cold prosaic details of his work or of the implications 
of his observations, and the more untrammelled imagina- 
tion that “sees the universe in a grain of sand.”’ The 
student requires no emphasis on the Slav contributions 
to modern science; but there is one recent development, 
not widely known, that illustrates these characteristics. 
The Galitzin seismograph is an instrument that gives 
not only a trustworthy measure of the relative intensity 
of an earthquake, but also indicates the centre of the dis- 
turbance. The numerous instruments, some of them 
amusingly elaborate, which the Germans had invented 
are practically useless in both ways, although the Inter- 
national Seismological Association has its centre at 
Strassburg. Galitzin arrived at his instrument by 
reproducing in the laboratory as accurately as possible 
the conditions of an earthquake. The force was known, 
the effects were observed ; it was necessary to deduce from 
the second a measure of the first and an indication as to 
its origin. 

Mechnikov’s work began in the same way. He was 
only nineteen when he began his study of zoology 
in Germany, after taking his degree at Kharkov. Six 
years later he was back in Russia, a professor of Odessa, 
and was at work on that study of the dawn of life in the 
minutest organisms which has stimulated and directed a 
fascinating line of zoological inquiry. He had at first 
been attracted by marine organisms, and had spent some 
time at Heligoland to study them. Transparent marine 
organisms gave him the chance of actual observation of 
their internal economy, of their very life processes ; and 
when he published, in 1882, a monograph on “ Intracel- 
lular Digestion,’’ he was recording the deductions of a 
keen, careful, and imaginative eye-witness. The engulf- 
ing and digestion of organic particles by cells were 
at first seen as facts which from their universality 





were of tremendous importance; but they were not 
realized in all their strange, widespread, fruitful implica- 
tions. Mechnikov, indeed, pointed out that his work 
was immediately connected with the microbic causation 
of disease, that the phagocytes, the ‘‘ cell-devourers,”’ 
were Nature’s reply to bacterial infection. He was able 
later on to observe the phagocytes at work, and upon this 
discovery and its iruitful development has grown up 
that body of pathological doctrine which initiates us into 
some part of the mystery of the body’s defence against 
disease. In the blood stream in every healthy individual, 
white corpuscles, tiny cells, are continually circulating. 
They are the ‘‘ of the animal defence 
system. A facile exaggeration at first pointed them as 
the sole defence; but it is now realized that there are 
other mobilizable forces. These cells form a mobile force 
that is ever ready to descend upon any place which is 


covering troops ”’ 


invaded by the enemy. They rapidly go through the 
walls of the tissues, and attack the organisms of disease. 
Victory is no bloodless battle. Many of the cells perish ; 
but even in death they send a call through the organism 
that summons other defenders. They die and produce 
substances that chemically attract other and stronger 
cells. In the water-flea, infected by a ferment, Mechnikov 
saw these phagocytes at work. At times the yeast was 
swallowed readily and the disease was conquered ; at other 
times it was impossible for the fighting cells to cope with 
the invader, and death resulted. Such a discovery gave 
the impetus to the remainder of Mechnikov’s life. His 
attention and his whole interest were thenceforward given 
to the study of pathology ; but his work ever showed the 
traces of that broad acquaintance with biology. His 
research was the more fruitful that it took its orientation 
from an illuminating grasp of the general life process. 
The traffic of life had been his preoccupation in so many 
forms, from the simplest to the most complex, that he 
could not see it in the narrow light of those whose course 
is cast in the most restricted groove of specialism. 

He became associated in 1888 with Pasteur, and 
drew further stimulus in his work from that extra- 
ordinary thinker. A band of workers was attracted to 
him, and his theories became elaborated. He produced 
a valuable work on inflammation, which newly interpreted 
this process. It was to be henceforth regarded as the 
tension, a sort of ‘‘ Héchste Alarmbereitschaft,’’ under 
covering troops’’ were called to the 
Arrived at the spot 
invaded, the phagocytes at once set about the multi- 


which the body’s “ 
spot where danger threatened. 


farious duties of an army. Some fall upon the invaders ; 
others set about the evacuation of the wounded. They 
clear away diseased tissue, while their companions sur- 
round and destroy the enemy. From this point 
Mechnikov proceeds to discuss the problem of immunity. 
There are some who go through the battle of life without 
receiving any wound; some are even free from attack. 
The function of the phagocytes is to secure immunity, as 
it is to effect a cure. The disease bacteria produce 
poisons, and the phagocytes turn these into anti-toxins, 
draw out their sting, as it were. But the phagocytes 
more easily cope with their duties in so far as the blood 
serum possesses opsonin ; and the opsonic index is the ratio 
of scalps secured by a healthy phagocyte and those of a 
phagocyte in a diseased person in process of immunization. 

Mr. Shaw has unforgetably pilloried the extrava- 
gances that have followed on the over-elaboration of these 
theories. “ Stimulate the phagocytes ’’ is the specific of 
one of his amazing doctors in the “ Doctor’s Dilemma.”’ 
Sir Colly Ridgeon represents the careful student, pupil 
of Mechnikov, shall we say? just sufficiently overdrawn 
for the purpose. In the “stimulate the phagocytes ”’ 
point of view we have the position of the host of fashion- 
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able hangers-on who are never far from the latest dis- 
covery in any line, and are equally ready to use any 
“toxin,’’ provided it is strong and up to date. The 
best thing about the “ Doctor’s Dilemma ”’ is that it is 
so eminently true, and its appeal is never-failing on that 
account. 

Mechnikov, to some extent, offered himself an easy 
victim to this sort of caricature towards the end of his 
life. He had dealt so much with the problem of disease 
that it was inevitable he should regard with the deepest 
interest that greatest disease or injury, death. It flowed 
smoothly and logically from his investigation of the 
problem of immunity. Senility and death he came to 
regard as largely the result of the action of the hosts of 
bacteria present in the large intestine. Their constant 
poisoning led to the decay of tissues, with its final 
development in death. To arrest this decay of tissues, 
and thereby prolong life to an extraordinary extent, to 
bring it to pass that man might gradually tire until the 
final sleep became an unfeared and welcomed friend, 
was a nobler bye-purpose of his last years. His method 
was to press into the service of men other organisms to 
effect the conquest of this domestic enemy. He was 
struck by the diet of the Bulgar peasantry, and stimu- 
lated to experiment with a staple of their diet, sour milk. 
It is probably this that, in the nature of things, will keep 
his memory green in the popular imagination. But he 
could not preserve his own life beyond the allotted span. 
He died at seventy-one, a great man of science, whose 
contributions to the science of life will ever be 
remembered. He was a man of varied interests, a lover 
of music, a mystical, imaginative being, who yet kept the 
sane, cold balance of the investigator. Many of the most 
characteristic parts of modern medicine are due to him, 
and he received the widest recognition. The vaccine 
treatment, despite ‘‘Colly Ridgeon’s’’ experiments, 
founded so largely upon Mechnikov’s work, may well be 
the corner-stone of modern preventive medicine; but it 
is to his fruitful theories that the student will look with 
most admiration and gratitude. 





MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. 
By H. G. WELLS, 
(Continued from page 469.) 


BOOK I. 
Matching’s Easy at Ease. 





§ 8. 


On Thursday, July 23rd, the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister at Belgrade presented his impossible ultimatum 
to the Serbian Government, and demanded a reply 
within forty-eight hours. With the wisdom of retro- 
spect we know now clearly enough what that meant. 
The Sarajevo crime was to be resuscitated and made an 
excuse for war. But nine hundred and ninety-nine 
Europeans out of a thousand had still no suspicion of 
what was happening to them. The ultimatum figured 
prominently in the morning papers that came to Match- 
ing’s Easy on Friday, but it by no means dominated 
the rest of the news; Sir Edward Carson’s rejection of 
the Government proposals for Ulster was given the 
pride of place, and almost equally conspicuous with the 
Serbian news were the Caillaux trial and the storming 
of the St. Petersburg barricades by Cossacks. Herr 
Heinrich’s questions at lunch time received reassuring 
replies. 

On Saturday Sir Edward Carson was still in the 
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central limelight, Russia had intervened and demanded 
more time for Serbia, and the “ Daily Chronicle ”’ 
declared the day a critical one for Europe. Dublin with 
bayonet charges and bullets thrust Serbia into a corner 
on Monday. No shots had yet been fired in the East, and 
the mischief in Ireland that Germany had counted on 
was well ahead. Sir Edward Grey was said to be working 
hard for peace. 

“ Tt’s the cry of ‘ Wolf,’ ’’ said Mr. Britling to Herr 
Heinrich. 

‘But at last there did come a wolf,’’ said Herr 
Heinrich. “I wish I had not sent my first moneys to 
that Conference upon Esperanto. I feel sure it will 
be put off.’’ 

“See! ’’ said Teddy very cheerfully to Herr Hein- 
rich on Tuesday, and held up the paper, in which “ The 
Bloodshed in Dublin’’ had squeezed the “ War Cloud 
Lifting ’’ into a quite subordinate position. 

“What did we tell you?”’ said Mrs. Britling. 
“ Nobody wants a European war.’’ 

But Wednesday’s paper vindicated his fears. 
many had commanded Russia not to mobilize. 

‘“Of course Russia will mobilize,’’ said Herr 
Heinrich. 

“ Or else for ever after hold her peace,” said Teddy. 

** And then Germany will mobilize,’’ said Herr Hein- 
rich, “ and all my holidays will vanish. I shall have to 
go and mobilize too. I shall have to fight. I have my 
papers.” 

“T never thought of you as a soldier before,’’ said 
Teddy. 

“T have deferred my service until I have done my 
thesis,’’ said Herr Heinrich. ‘ Now all that will be— 
Piff! And my thesis three-quarters finished.’’ 

“ That is serious,’’ said Teddy. 

“ Verdammte Dummheit!’’ said Herr 
“ Why do they such things? ”” 

On Thursday, the 30th of July, Caillaux, Carson, 
Strikes, and all the common topics of life had been swept 
out of the front page of the paper altogether ; the stock 
exchanges were in a state of wild perturbation, and food 
prices were leaping fantastically. Austria was bom- 
barding Belgrade contrary to the rules of war hitherto 
accepted ; Russia was mobilizing; Mr. Asquith was, he 
declared, not relaxing his efforts “to do everything pos- 
sible to circumscribe the area of possible conflict,’’ and 
the Vienna Conference of Peace Societies was postponed. 
“T do not see why a conflict between Russia and Austria 
should involve Western Europe,’’ said Mr. Britling. 
“ Our concern is only for Belgium and France.’’ 

But Herr Heinrich knew better. ‘“ No,’’ he said. 
“Tt is the war. It has come. I have heard it talked 
about in Germany many times. But I have never 
believed that it was obliged to come. Ach! It considers 
no one. So long as Esperanto is disregarded, all these 
things must be.’’ 

Friday brought photographs of the mobilization in 
Vienna, and the news that Belgrade was burning. 
Young men in straw hats very like English or French 
or Belgian young men in straw hats were shown parading 
the streets of Vienna, carrying flags and banners por- 
tentously, blowing trumpets or waving hats and shouting. 
Saturday saw all Europe mobilizing, and Herr Heinrich 
upon Teddy’s bicycle in wild pursuit of evening papers 
at the junction. Mobilization and the emotions of Herr 
Heinrich row became the central facts of the Dower 
House situation. The two younger Britlings mobilized 
with great vigor upon the play-room floor. The elder 
had one hundred and ninety toy soldiers, with a con- 
siderable equipment of guns and waggons; the younger 
had a force of a hundred and twenty-three, not counting 
three railways porters (with trucks complete), a police- 
man, five civilians, and two ladies. Also they made a 
number of British and German flags out of paper. But 
as neither would allow his troops to be any existing 
foreign army, they agreed to be Redland and Blueland, 
according to the color of their prevailing uniforms. 
Meanwhile Herr Heinrich confessed almost promiscu- 
ously the complication of his distresses by a hitherto 
unexpected emotional interest in the daughter of the 
village publican. She was a placid receptive young 
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woman named Maud Hickson, on whom the young man 
had, it seemed, imposed the more poetical name of 
Marguerite. 

“ Often we have spoken together, oh yes, often,”’ 
he assured Mrs. Britling. “ And now it must all end. 
She loves flowers, she loves birds. She is most sweet 
and innocent. I have taught her many words in German 
and several times I have tried to draw her in pencil, and 
now I must go away and never see her any more.”’ 

His implicit appeal to the whole literature of 
Teutonic romanticism disarmed Mrs. Britling’s objection 
that he had no business whatever to know the young 
woman at all. 

“ Also,” cried Herr Heinrich, facing another aspect 
of his distresses, “how am I to pack my things? Since 
I have been here I have bought many things, many 
books, and two pairs of white flannel trousers and some 
shirts and a tin instrument that I cannot work for 
developing privately Kodak films. All this must go into 
my little portmanteau. And it will not go into my little 
portmanteau! 

“ And there is Billy! Who will now go on with the 
education of Billy? ’’ 

The hands of Fate paused not for Herr Heinrich’s 
embarrassments and distresses. He fretted from his room 
downstairs and back to his room; he went out upon 
mysterious and futile errands towards the village inn ; he 
prowled about the garden. His head and face grew 
pinker and pinker ; his eyes were flushed and distressed. 
Everybody sought to say and do kind and reassuring 
things to him. 

“ Ach!’ he said to Teddy ; “ you are a civilian. You 
live in a free country. It is not your war. You can be 
amused at it. . . .” 

But then Teddy was amused at everything. 

Something but very dimly apprehended at Match- 
ing’s Easy, something methodical and compelling away 
in London, seemed to be fumbling and feeling after Herr 
Heinrich, and Herr Heinrich it appeared was responding. 
Sunday’s post brought the decision. 

“T have to go,’”’ he said. “I must go right up to 
London to-day. To an address in Bloomsbury. Then 
they will tell me how to go to Germany. I must pack 
and I must get the taxi-cab from the junction and I must 
go. Why are there no trains on the branch line on 
Sundays for me to go by it?”’ 

At lunch he talked politics. “ I am entirely opposed 
to the war,” he said. “I am entirely opposed to any 
war.”’ 

“Then why go?’’ asked Mr. Britling. “Stay here 
with us. We all like you. Stay here and do not answer 
your mobilization summons.”’ 

“ But then I shall lose all my country. I shall lose 
my papers. I shall be outcast. I must go.”’ 

“ T suppose a man should go with his own country,”’ 
Mr. Britling reflected. 

“Tf there was only one language in all the world, 
none of such things would happen,’’ Herr Heinrich 
declared. ‘‘ There would be no English, no Germans, 
no Russians.’’ 

“ Just Esperantists,” said Teddy. 

‘* Or Idoists,’’ said Herr Heinrich. ‘‘ Iam not con- 
vinced of which. In some ways Ido is much better.’’ 

“Perhaps there would have to be a war between 
Ido and Esperanto to settle it,’’ said Teddy. 

“Who shall we play skat with when you have 
gone?’’ asked Mrs. Britling. 

‘* All this morning,’’ said Herr Heinrich, expanding 
in the warmth of sympathy, “ I have been trying to pack 
and I have been unable to pack. My mind is too greatly 
disordered. I have been told not to bring much luggage. 
Mrs. Britling, please.’’ 

Mrs. Britling became attentive. 

“Tf I could leave much of my luggage, my clothes, 
some of them, and particularly my violin, it would be 
much more to my convenience. I do not care to be 
mobilized with my violin. There may be much crowding. 
Then I would but just take my rucksack. ." 

‘* Tf you leave your things packed up.” 

“ And afterwards they could be sent.’’ 

But he did not leave them packed up. The taxi-cab, 











to order which he had gone to the junction in the morning 
on Teddy’s complaisant machine, came presently to carry 
him off, and the whole family and the first contingent of 
the usual hockey players gathered about it to see him off. 
The elder boy of the two juniors put a distended rucksack 
upon the seat. Herr Heinrich then shook hands with 
everyone. 

“Write and tell us how you get on,’’ cried Mrs. 
Britling. 

“ But if England also makes war! ”’ 

“Write to Reynolds—let me give you his address; 
he is my agent in New York,” said Mr. Britling, and 
wrote it down. 

“We'll come to the village corner with you, Herr 
Hfeinrich,’’ cried the boys. 

“‘No,”’ said Herr Heinrich, sitting down into the 
automobile, “I will part with you altogether. It is too 
me . «ss 

“Auf Weedersehen!”’ cried Mr. Britling. “ Re- 
member, whatever happens there will be peace at last! ’’ 

“Then why not at the beginning?’’ Herr Heinrich 
demanded with a reasonable exasperation, and repeated 
his maturer verdict on the whole European situation ; 
“ Verdammte Bummelei! ” 

“ Go,” said Mr. Britling to the taxi driver. 

“ Auf Wiedersehen, Herr Heinrich! ” 

“ Auf Wiedersehen!” 

“Good-bye, Herr Heinrich! ”’ 

“ Good luck, Herr Heinrich!” 

The taxi started with a whirr, and Herr Heinrich 
passed out of the gates and along the same hungry road 
that had so recently consumed Mr. Direck. “ Give 
him a last send-off,’’ cried Teddy. “ One, Two, Three! 
Auf Wiedersehen!” 

The voices, gruff and shrill, sounded raggedly to- 
gether. The dog-rose hedge cut off the sight of the little 
face. Then the pink head bobbed up again. He was 
standing up and waving the Panama hat, careless of 
sunstroke. 

Then Herr Heinrich had gone altogether. 

“Well,” said Mr. Britling, turning away. 

“I do hope they won’t hurt him,” said a visitor. 

“Oh, they won’t put a youngster like that in the 
fighting line,” said Mr. Britling. “ He’s had no training 
yet. And he has to wear glasses. How can he shoot! 
They’ll make a clerk of him.”’ 

“ He hasn’t packed at all,’’ said Mrs. Britling to her 
husband. “ Just come up for an instant and peep at his 
room. It’s—touching.” 

It was touching. 

It was more than touching ; in its minute absurd way 
it was symbolical and prophetic, it was the miniature 
of one small life uprooted. 

The door stood wide open, as he had left it open, 
careless ot all the little jealousies and privacies of occu- 
pation and ownership. Even the windows were wide 
open as though he had needed air; he who had always 
so sedulously shut his windows since first he came to 
England. Across the empty fireplace stretched the 
great bough of oak he had brought in for Billy, but now 
its twigs and leaves had wilted, and many had broken 
off and fallen on the floor. Billy’s cage stood empty upon 
a little table in the corner of the room. Instead of pack- 
ing, the young man had evidently paced up and down 
in a state of emotional elaboration; the bed was dis- 
ordered as though he had several times flung himself 
upon it, and his books had been thrown about the room 
despairfully. He had made some little commencements 
of packing in a borrowed cardboard box. The violin 
lay as if it lay in state upon the chest of drawers, the 
drawers were all partially open, and in the middle of 
the floor sprawled a pitiful shirt of blue, dropped there, 
the most flattened and broken-hearted of garments. The 
fireplace contained an unsuccessful pencil sketch of a 
girl’s face, torn across. . . . 

Husband and wife regarded the abandoned room in 
silence for a time, and when Mr. Britling spoke he 
lowered his voice. 

“T don’t see Billy,” he said. 

“ Perhaps he has gone out of the window,” said Mrs. 
Britling, also in a hushed undertone. 
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“Well,” said Mr. Britling abruptly and loudly, 
turning away from this first intimation of coming desola- 
tions, ‘‘ let us go down to our hockey! He had to go, you 
know. And Billy will probably come back again when 
he begins to feel hungry. . . 


§ 9. 

Monday was a public holiday, the First Monday in 
August, and the day consecrated by long-established 
custom to the Matching’s Easy Flower Show in Claver- 
ings Park. The day was to live in Mr. Britling’s 
memory with a harsh brightness like the brightness of 
that sunshine one sees at times at the edge of a thunder- 
storm. There were tents with the exhibits, and a tent 
for “ Popular Refreshments,” there was a gorgeous gold 
and yellow steam roundabout with motor-cars and horses, 
and another in green and silver with wonderfully undu- 
lating ostriches and lions, and each had an organ that 
went by steam; there were cocoanut shies and many 
ingenious prize-giving, shooting, and dart-throwing, and 
ring-throwing stalls, each displaying a marvellous array 
of crockery, clocks, metal ornaments, and suchlike 
rewards. There was a race of gas balloons, each with a 
postcard attached to it, begging the finder to say where it 
descended, and you could get a balloon for a shilling and 
have a chance of winning various impressive and 
embarrassing prizes if your balloon went far enough— 
fish carvers, a silver-handled walking stick, a bog-oak 
gramophone-record cabinet, and things like that. And 
by a special gate one could go for sixpence into the 
Claverings gardens, and the sixpence would be doubled 
by Lady Homartyn and devoted next winter to the 
Matching’s Easy coal club. And Mr. Britling went 
through all the shows with his boys, and finally left 
them with a shilling each and his blessing, and paid his 
sixpence for the gardens and made his way as he had 
promised, to have tea with Lady Homartyn. 

The morning papers had arrived late, and he had 
been reading them and re-reading them and musing over 
them intermittently until his family had insisted upon 
his coming out to the festivities. They said that if for 
no other reason, he must come to witness Aunt Wil- 
shire’s extraordinary skill at the cocoanut shy. She could 
beat everybody. Well, one must not miss a thing like 
that. The headlines proclaimed, “ The Great Powers 
at War ; France Invaded by Germany ; Germany Invaded 
by Russia; 100,000 Germans march into Luxemburg ; 
Can England Abstain? Fifty Million Loan to be 
Issued.’” And Germany had not only violated the 
Treaty of London, but she had seized a British ship in 
the Kiel Canal. The roundabouts were very busy 
and windily melodious, and the shooting gallery kept 
popping and jingling as people shot and broke bottles, 
and the voices of the young men and women inviting the 
crowd to try their luck at this and that rang loud and 
clear. Teddy and Letty and Cissie and Hugh were 
developing a quite disconcerting skill at the dart-throw- 
ing, and were bent upon compiling a complete tea-set 
for the Teddy cottage out of their winnings. There 
was a score of automobiles and a number of tr: aps and 
gigs about the entrance to the portion of the park that 
had been railed off for the festival; the small Britling 
boys had met some nursery, visitors from Claverings 
Iiouse, and were busy displaying skill and calm upon 
the roundabout ostriches, and less than four hundred 
miles away, with a front that reached from Nancy to 
Liege, more than a million and a quarter of grey-clad 
men, the greatest and best-equipped host the world had 
ever scen, was pouring westward to take Paris, grip and 
paralyze France, seize the Channel ports, invade 
England, and make the German Empire the master-state 
of the earth. Their equipment was a marvel of fore- 
sight and scientific organization, from the motor kitchens 
that rumbled in their wake to the telese pic sights of 
the sharp-shooters, the innumerable machine-guns of 
the infantry, the supply of entrenching material, the 
preparations already made in the invaded country . 

Let’s try at the other place for the sugar- basin!” 
said Teddy, hurryi ing past. ‘Don’t get two sugar- 
basins,” said Cissie, breathless in pursuit. | ‘‘ Hugh is 
trying for a sugar- basin at the other place. 





Then Mr. Britling heard a bellicose note. 

‘* Let’s have a go at the bottles,’’ said a cheerful 
young farmer, ‘“ Ought to keep up our shooting, these 
warlike times. . . 

Mr. Britling ran against Hickson from the village 
inn, and learnt that he was disturbed about his son being 

called up as a reservist. ‘‘ Just when he was settling 
down here. It seems a pity they couldn’t leave him for 
a bit.” 

“?Tis a noosence,’’ said Hickson, ‘‘ but anyhow, 
they give first prize to his radishes. He’]l be glad to hear 
they give first prize to his radishes. Do you think, sir, 
there’s very much probability of this war? It do seem 
to be beginning like.”’ 

“Tt looks more like beginning than it has ever 
done,’’ said Mr. Britling. ‘‘ It’s a foolish business.’ 

“ey suppose if they start in on us we got to hit back 
at them,’’ said Mr. Hickson. ‘** Postman—he’s got his 
paperstoo. . 

Mr. Britling aia his way through the drifting 
throng towards the little wicket that led into the 
Gardens. . . 

He was sw ung round suddenly by a loud bang. 

It was the gun proclaiming the start of the balloon 
race. 

He stood for some moments watching the scene. 
The balloon start had gathered a little crowd of people, 
village girls in white gloves and cheerful hats, young 
men in bright ties and ready-made Sunday suits, fathers 
and mothers, boy scouts, children, clerks in straw hats, 
bicyclists, and miscellaneous folk. Over their heads 
rose Mr. Cheshunt, the factotum of the estate. He was 
standing on a table and handing the little balloons up 
into the air one by one. They floated up from his hand 
like many-colored grapes, some rising and falling, some 
soaring steadily upward, some spinning and eddying, 
drifting eastward before the gentle breeze, a string of 
bubbles against the sky and the big trees that, bounded 
the park. Farther away to the right were the striped 
canvas tents of the flower-show, still farther off the 
roundabouts churned out their music, the shooting 
galleries popped, and the swing boats creaked through 
the air. Cut off from these things by a line of fencing 
lay the open park in which the deer grouped themselves 
under the great trees and regarded the festival mistrust- 
fully. Teddy and Hugh appeared breaking away from 
the balloon race cluster, and hurrying back to their dart- 
throwing. A man outside a little tent that stood apart 
was putting up a brave-looking notice, ‘‘ Unstinted Teas 
One Shilling.’’ The Teddy perambulator was moored 
against the cocoanut shy, and Aunt Wilshire was still 
displaying her terrible prowess at the cocoanuts. Already 
she had won twenty-seven. Strange children had been 
impressed by her to carry them, and formed her retinue. 
A wonderful old lady was Aunt Wilshire. : 

Then across all the sunshine of this artless festival 
there appeared, as if it were writing showing through a 
picture, ‘“‘ France Invaded by Germany; Germany 
Invaded by Russia.’’ 

Mr. Britling turned again towards the wicket, with 
its collectors of tribute, that led into the Gardens. 


§ 10 


The Claverings gardens, and particularly the great 
rockery, the lily pond, and the herbaceous borders, were 
usually populous with unaccustomed visitors and shy 
young couples. Mr. Britling had to go to the house for 
instructions, and guided by the under-butler found Lady 
Homartyn hiding away in the walled Dutch garden 
behind the dairy. She had been giving away the prizes 
of the flower-show, and she was resting in a deck chair 
while a spinster relation presided over the tea. Mrs. 
Britling had fled the outer festival earlier, and was sitting 
by the tea-things. Lady Meade and two or three visitors 
had motored out from Hartleytree to assist, and Manning 
had come in with his tremendous confirmation of all 
that the morning papers had foreshadowed. 

““ Have you any news?’’ asked Mr. Britling. 

**Tt’s war!’ said Mrs. Britling. 
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“* They are in Luxemburg,’’ said Manning. ‘‘ That 
can only mean that they are coming through Belgium.” 

** Then I was wrong,”’ said Mr. Britling, ‘‘ and the 
world is altogether mad, And so there is nothing else 
for us todo but win. . . . Why could they not leave 
Belgium alone? ’”’ 

‘“‘ It’s been in all their plans for the last twenty 
years,’’ said Manning. 

‘* But it brings us in for certain.’’ 

**T believe they have reckoned on that.’’ 

“‘Well!’’ Mr. Britling took his tea and sat down, 
and for a time he said nothing. 

‘‘ It is three against three,’’ said one of the visitors, 
trying to count the Powers engaged. 

“Ttaly,’’ said Manning, ‘‘ will almost certainly 
refuse to fight. In fact, Italy is friendly to us. She is 
bound to be. This is, to begin with, an Austrian war. 
And Japan will fight forus. . . .” 

‘“*T think,’’ said old Lady Meade, “ that this is the 
suicide of Germany. They cannot possibly fight against 
Russia and France and ourselves. Why have they ever 
begun it?”’ 

‘*Tt may be a longer and more difficult war than 
people suppose,’’ said Manning. ‘‘ The Germans reckon 
they are going to win.”’ 

** Against us all?’’ 

‘* Against us all. They are tremendously prepared.”’ 

“Tt is impossible that Germany should win,’’ said 
Mr. Britling breaking his silence. ‘‘ Against her Ger- 
many has something more than armies; all reason, all 
instinct—the three greatest peoples in the world.” 

‘““At present very badly supplied with war 
material.’’ 

“That may delay things; it may make the task 
harder; but it will not alter the end. Of course, we 
are going to win. Nothing else is thinkable. I have 
never believed they meant it. But I see now they meant 
it. This insolent arming and marching, this forty years 
of national blustering ; sooner or later it had to topple 
over into action. . . .”’ 

He paused and found they were listening, and he 
was carried on by his own thoughts into further speech. 

‘This isn’t the sort of war,’”’ he said, “‘ that is 
settled by counting guns and rifles. Something that has 
oppressed us all has become intolerable and has to be 
ended. And it will be ended. I don’t know what 
soldiers and politicians think of our prospects, but I do 
know what ordinary reasonable men think of the 
business. I know that all we millions of reasonable 
civilized onlookers are prepared to spend our last shillings 
and give all our lives now, rather than see Germany 
unbeaten. I know that the same thing is felt in 
America, and that given half a chance, given just one 
extra shake of that foolish mailed fist in the face of 
America, and America also will be in this war by our 
side. Italy will come in. She is bound to come in. 
France will fight like one man. I’m quite prepared to 
believe that the Germans have countless rifles and guns ; 
have got the most perfect maps, spies, plans, you can 
imagine. I’m quite prepared to hear that they have 
got a thousand tremendous surprises in equipment up 
their sleeves. I’m quite prepared for sweeping victories 
for them and appalling disasters for us. Those are the 
first things. What I do know is that the Germans 
understand nothing of the spirit of man; that they do 
not dream for a moment of the devil of resentment this 
war will arouse. Didn’t we all trust them not to let 
off their guns? Wasn’t that the essence of our liberal 
and pacific faith? And here they are in the heart of 
Europe letting off their guns.’’ 

* And such a lot of guns,’’ said Manning. 

“Then you think it will be a long war, Mr. Brit- 
ling?’’ said Lady Meade. 

“ Long or short, it will end in the downfall of Ger- 
many. But I do not believe it will be long. I do not 
agree with Manning. Even now I cannot believe that 
a whole great people can be possessed by war madness. 
I think the war is the work of the German armaments 
party and of the Court party. They have forced this 
war on Germany. Well—they must win and go on 
winning. So long as they win Germany will hold to- 








gether, so long as their armies are not clearly defeated 
nor their navy destroyed. But once check them and 
stay them and beat them, then I believe that suddenly 
the spirit of Germany will change even as it changed 
afterJena. . . .”’ 

“Willie Nixon,’’ said one of the visitors, “ who 
came back from Hamburg yesterday, says they are con- 
vinced they will have taken Paris and St. Petersburg 
and one or two other little places and practically settled 
everything for us by about Christmas.”’ 

“And London?’’ 

“TI forgot if he said London. But I suppose a 
London more or less hardly matters. They don’t think 
we shall dare come in, but if we do they will Zeppelin 
the fleet and walk through our army—if you can call it 
an army.” : 

Manning nodded confirmation. 

“They do not understand,”’ said Mr. Britling. 

“ Sir George Padish told me the same sort of thing,”’ 
said Lady Homartyn. “He was in Berlin in June.”’ 

“Of course the efficiency of their preparations is 
almost incredible,’’ said another of Lady Meade’s party. 
“They have thought out and got ready for everything— 
literally everything.”’ : , . : 


(To be continued.) 





Letters to the Editor. 


‘“A BRIGHT VIEW OF DEATH.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I am interested to see that your article, “A 
Bright View,’’ has evoked a protest. Had not other people 
felt there was something wrong with it, I might have told 
myseli that the unpleasant impression it made upon me was 
due to something wrong in myself. As it is, may I attempt 
to analyze the causes which, I think, make such writing 
repugnant to some of us? 

The complaint against the Archishop of Canterbury is 
that a certain utterance of his was incompatible with the 
pacifist interpretation of Christianity. It is certain that 
many heroic and candid people hold the pacifist interpreta 
tion to be the only frue one. The writer of 


your article 
must hold this view, if his complaint has any meaning. Ni 
one could blame him in that case for expressing his opinion 
emphatically that the Archbishop’s utterance was un- 
Christian. But it is very hard to understand how anyone 
at this time of day, after the question “Christianity and 
War” has been discussed and re-liscussed till everything 
possible to say either for the pacifist or for the non-pacifist 
view has been said a hundred times over, can fai] to realize 
that numbers of Christians have quite honestly and 
deliberately, after considering the matter all round, 
rejected the pacifist view, that the great majority of those 
who profess Christianity reject that view, that the question 
is not so simple as the article would make it appear, and that 
it is no less false to take the view expressed by the 
Archbishops as proving a lack of Christian gentleness than 
courage. It is the note of surprise at the Archbishop’s 
utterance which does not ring quite true. Has 


it would be to take the pacifist view as proving a lack of 


the writer 
lived with sealed €ars during all the months when debate on 
this subject went on in nearly every Christian place of 
assembly? Supposing a prominent member of the Soci ty 
of Friends expressed himself publicly in a pacifist sense, 
would it not seem like insincerity in a non-pacifist Christian 
if he exhibited a pained astonishment ? 

Tke complaint against the Bishop of London is that he 
recommended Christian people to take a “ bright view”’ of 
death. The Bishop could say nothing else if he really 
believes what Christians profess to believe about the place 
of this life in the scheme of things as a whole. I suppose 
one could call it a bright view of death when one of the first 
Christian teachers spoke of departing to be with Christ as 
‘very far better,’’ or when another Christian, centuries 
later, wrote 

** Qual si lamenta perché qui si moia, 
Quive per viver colassh, non vide quive 
Lo refrigerio dell’ eterna ploia,”’ 
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oranother Christian, centuries later still, spoke of “ greeting 
the unseen with a cheer.”” Neither Dante nor Browning, by 
the way, were bishops. This is where the writer of the 
article does not seem to face squarely the question of truth. 
Are these things really true or not? If they are, then it is 
not a tragedy for the individual, even in the first bloom of 
youth, to be transferred to more splendid activities else- 
where. Of course, if they are not true, one may logically 
say that the Bishop was wrong. But then the whole of 
Christianity is wrong; for, while there is disagreement 
among Christians as to whether Christianity implies 
pacifism or not, there is no disagreement as to its implying 
these beliefs. The writer of the article did not seem to 
take the position that Christianity is all wrong. He seemed 
to wish the Bishop to maintain Christianity as a kind of 
emotion; only the Bishop must not take Christian beliefs 
seriously. What the writer says about the failure of the 
Christian view to bring comfort is surely wide of the mark. 
For the Bishop did not, if I understand aright, put forward 
the “bright view’’ as something easy to maintain, but as 
an ideal after which Christians should strive. No one ques- 
tions that the immediate pain and the visible appearance of 
things often so possess the mind as to make the realization 
of the unseen very hard. It is nothing surprising that the 
Christian hope should be received in many quarters with 
“indignant laughter.” Some people are quite unhabi- 
tuated to realize the existence of anything outside the 
world they see and handle, and for nearly all of us realiza- 
tion of the unseen is fitful and dim. But there is no reason 
why we should not seek to realize more what we believe to 
be true And, as a matter of fact, against the cases of 
“indignant laughter,’’ there are unnumbered cases in which 
the beliefs which make death “ bright’’ are held by fathers 
who have lost their sons with as implicit an assurance as 
their belief about anything in this visible world. Perhaps 
that has not taken away the pain of temporary separation, 
but it has made all the difference.—Yours, &c., 
Epwyn Bevan. 
Cavendish Club, 119, Piccadilly, W. 
July 16th, 1916. 

[Is not the point which our correspondent raises in his 
very interesting letter this: Individual lives may be nobly 
lost in war; we all know or guess that scores and hundreds 
of such young existences have been so sacrificed. But should 
that fact and the consoling thoughts of parents or friends 
that their dear ones have entered on a future experience 
finer than anything we can realize here, lead us to regard 
with anything but aversion the physical and moral 
causes of these deaths? Religion is surely a cult of life, not 
of death; nor can this world be quite cut off from any other 
world so far as spiritual experiences go. Is there not there- 
fore something vitally wrong with a society in which literally 
millions of young, undeveloped personalities—undeveloped 
for good or for evil—suddenly find violent, and often 
agonizing, deaths at the hands of boys of other nationalities— 
all, killers’and killed, being brought up in the Christian doc- 
trine of love and neighborliness? And, again, is it surprising 
that many should feel that whatever the States may do, it 
is not the business of the Christian Churches to darken this 
atmosphere of death and the hatred engendered by it? Such 
reflections cannot be banished by our feeling that we have 
a good cause and our enemy a bad. They represent the 
natural revolt of humanity in face of an enemy which lies 
in its own bosom, and yet has the power to torture and even 
to destroy it.—Ep., THe Nation. ] 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The distinctive note of the Bishop of London is an 
emotional one, and the effect of the emotional note is 
a matter of temperament : one man it impresses ; on another 
it jars. The Bishop’s personality is magnetic; and, in 
general, impressive. But on “intellectuals” his emotional 
utterances are apt to jar. Hence the different impression 
left by this particular pronouncement respectively on your 
contributor and on Mr. Shaw. 

This, however, is a side issue. What I demur to is Mr. 
Hudson Shaw’s emotional rather than accurate statement that 
THe Nation “dips its pen in gall whenever it writes about 
bishops.”” I have been, from the first, a pretty frequent 





writer in THe Nation—as a rule on subjects which invite 
comment on bishops. I have only referred to three who figured 
on Mr. Hudson Shaw’s list—the late Bishop King, the late 
Bishop Creighton, and the present Bishop of Hereford—in 
each case with decidedly-expressed admiration and respect.— 
Yours, &c., 
A Liberal CHURCHMAN. 
July 15th, 1916. : 


THE RUSSIAN JEWS AND THE RIGHT OF 
ASYLUM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In the present controversy between the British 
Government and the Russian-born Jews, both sides seem to 
be inclined to exaggeration. Unless a compromise is adopted 
the consequences will be disgraceful. 

On the Government side, it is not reasonable to pretend 
that the Russian immigrant has the same duties as the 
Englishman. The difference is essential. The Englishman 
knows that if the Allies win all the English over the world 
will be free. But who can affirm that if the war is won 
all the Jews in the world—or even in the Allied countries— 
will be free? This you cannot promise, because you have no 
control over the fate of six millions of this immigrant’s 
brethren who live in one of the Allied countries. Criticism 
of an Ally’s inner régime may be now undesirable. But it 
is impossible for humane hearts not to understand what an 
amount of woeful resentment this objection contains. Of 
course, he who thinks that ‘“ might is right”’ could answer 
that, since the Government has power to compel, it refuses 
to listen to objections. As a foreigner who always believed 
that such is not the way of England—as one of those who 
represent England to the Russian public as the land of 
justice—let me hope that this Government will not employ 
violence against the conscience of men who are really and 
deeply mourning over the tragic destiny of their race—the 
only race excluded from the benefits of this “war of 
liberation.” 

On the other side, this fair objection must not be 
exaggerated to vnfair proportions. It certainly means that 
the Jewish immigrant cannot be held to accept all the respon- 
sibilities of the Englishman ; but it does not relieve him of 
the elementary duty to fight for England’s defence. The 
“right of asylum”’ is a strong argument against deporta- 
tion, not against military service: if you enjoy the 
hospitality of an asylum you are morally bound to defend 
it. From the standpoint of British interests the question 
whether my co-religionists enlist or not is indifferent. Not 
so for the Jewish future. After all, if we divest the call 
addressed to them of its unhappy forms and look to the 
essence, the meaning is clear and simple: England, in a 
moment of need and strain, asked the Jewish immigrant to 
share her burdens and dangers. If he refuses, it will never 
be forgotten. It will create a powerful argument against the 
admission of Jewish emigrants from Russia not only to 
England but even to America; it will deprive our fight for 
rights in Russia of its most important weapon—the sympathy 
felt in the free Western countries for Russian Jews; and 
I learn from competent sources that such a refusal could 
also endanger the harmony existing here between the home- 
born Jewish community and the rest of the population. All 
this is at stake. In comparison, the fate of ten or fifteen 
thousand young men is of no importance. I regret that the 
issue of their leaving for some neutral country has been 
publicly supported. Highly though we all appreciate the 
good intentions which underlie this generous intercession, 
we fear they are likely to encourage some weak spirits in a 
path that would dishonor the Jewish name. 

The necessity of a compromise which would prevent both 
violence and dishonor is obvious. Its nature is suggested 
by the logic of the case. The immigrants must enlist and 
fight, but the area of their service must be selected so as 
not to offend their consciousness of the limits of their duty. 
I only know of two such areas. The one is the British 
Empire—the defence of the Imperial frontiers. This is a 
moral obligation which every one of them fully recognizes 
a moral obligation which silences any grievance or resent- 
ment. There is one British frontier directly menaced and 
requiring a large protecting force: it is Egypt. The second 
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area where, without exaggeration, the most of them would be 
glad to die for your flag, which means a promise, is Palestine. 
Give them the privilege of a unit bearing the Jewish name 
and reserved for Egypt and the eventual operations imme- 
diately connected with Egypt's fate: they will join and will 
prove good soldiers. But do not demand of them more than 
that, unless a great injustice be done.—Yours, &c., 
WLADIMIR J ABOTINSKY. 
3, Justice Walk, Chelsea. 
July 19th, 1916. 


THE DISMISSAL OF DR. BERTRAND RUSSELL 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—The recent action of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in dismissing one of its most distinguished lecturers has 
aroused widespread indignation among those who care for 
courageous idealism, for philosophic genius, for ardent 
humanity, and, not least, among those who care for 
Cambridge and for Trinity College itself. Young Cambridge 
has already vigorously resented the suppression of a teacher 
who, as one of his former pupils has said, has “won the 
confidence and affection of students as few university 
teachers do.’’ But those whose memories of Cambridge and 
of Trinity go back to years long preceding Mr. Russell’s 
advent there, have reason fo resent something graver even 
than an offence to a distinguished man—infidelity te a great 
principle. A generation ago Trinity College promised as 
little foothold as any place in Cambridge for the intolerance 
which is now, it seems, at home there. In the University at 
large the abolition of tests, in 1871, which frustrated the 
letter of religious persecution, by no means destroyed its 
spirit. But Trinity was in the front rank of the colleges 
which stood honorably for the abandonment of it in spirit, 
too. Some colleges refused to accept Nonconformist 
students at all when they could no longer refuse them the 
rewards they had won. Trinity welcomed them without dis- 
tinction to all the honors that she had to bestow. Noncon- 
formists who declined to attend chapel might have been 
made to pay toll for their independence by some subtler 
variety of the crude methods familiar to the country parson 
at war with “dissent.” Far from that, it was possible for 
such men, as the present writer has reason to know, to 
receive uncalled-for kindness from the dean of that day. 
During the last thirty years of that century the large and 
liberal spirit of Trinity was enshrined in Henry Sidgwick, 
a name as beloved as Mr. Russell’s to those who listened to 
his teaching. Sidgwick, while still a young man, had earned 
his right to be liberal to other people’s heresies by resign- 
ing his fellowship upon his definite abandonment of Anglican 
views. This act, eternally honorable to him, was followed, 
after the abolition of tests, by one equally honorable to the 
College, his re-election, first to the fellowship, and then to 
a lectureship in Philosophy. The electors certainly did not 
as a body share his views. They probably thought, with 
many other people at that time, that these views were capable 
of damaging innocent souls. But they did not allow them- 
selves to be deterred by such considerations from retaining 
the services of one of the most sagacious minds and saintly 
characters of his generation. It is to traditions like this 
that the present Council of Trinity College has shown itself 
untrue. 

It is possible, no doubt, to palliate the act. This is a 
time of war, and political heresy has, or seems to have, a 
more direct bearing upon practice than many people, even 
in 1870, ascribed to the most categorical repudiation of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. But this happens to be a war in 
which our national tradition of liberty to speak and teach 
is precisely one of the precious things at stake. Bigoted 
persecutions of opinion are, under these conditions, at once 
more plausible and more suicidal than in normal times ; it 
is so easy to prove that the heretic is liable to do mischief 
and so easy to forget that what you offend if you crush him 
is, not his heresy, but the higher mind of England; that 
higher mind for which the real heretics are those who go 
about to gag the lips and bind the eyes, thereby evincing 
how little they either believe in or possess the truth that 
delivers. Such a policy is often branded as “ Prussianism.” 
But this is too honorable a title for it. It is in reality a kind 
of shoddy Prussianism—the German abuse of authoritative 





power malignly compounded with English contempt for 
ideas.—Yours, &c., 
C. H. Herrorp 
(Litt.D., Trinity College, Cambridge). 
Didsbury, Manchester. July 19th, 1916. 


THE “C.0.’8”” AND ALTERNATIVE SERVICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—According to the Prime Minister’s statement in 
the Commons on July 17th, the Conscientious Objectors 
“who refuse to avail themselves of alternative service 
which is in no way connected with military operations ”’ are 
to be handed over to the military authorities. 

Will you allow me some of your space to submit to your 
readers that this means that the real, genuine, consistent, 
and reasonable objector is to be handed over to the 
military machine that will presumably persist in its 
attempt to smash a spirit it does not understand, while only 
the (one need not say less sincere but certainly less con- 
sistent and logical) objectors are given the advantages of the 
exemption clauses of the Conscription Act? Let me examine 
this. The Government first made the offer of the Non- 
Combatant Corps. Now a man who has accepted that offer 
has said in effect: ‘‘ Very well; I'll do my bit in the war, 
but you must do the actual killing!” Such an attitude the 
Government tolerated. But when a few within that corps 
who, let it be remembered, might, if they had merely 
wished to save their skins, have had a safe time in it, refused, 
because of the very genuineness of their belief, to obey any 
military orders, they were abominably ill-treated, chained 
in dark cells, solemnly condemned to death by shooting, and 
then sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. And _ still 
they remain true to their belief. But since the bait of non- 
combatancy failed to seduce the real believers from their 
anti-war faith, now is coming the much more subtle one of 
alternative service. 

This imposed upon a man because he happens to be 
medically fit and of military age, under a Military Service 
Act, to increase our efficiency to make war, is a bargain and 
a compromise which many of the best Conscientious 
Objectors cannot possibly make. 

To cite two instances, Clifford Allen, the Chairman 
of the No-Conscription Fellowship since its inception in 
November, 1914, and Fenner Brockway, its secretary, and 
editor of the “ Labor Leader,’’ two men whose sincerity it is 
impossible for anyone who has the privilege of knowing 
them personally to doubt, and who have, indeed, been 
actually acknowledged by their tribunals to be Conscientious 
Objectors to both combatant and non-combatant service, 
will be, under the present scheme, handed over to the 
military as “cowards and hypocrites,” while others whose 
consciences allow them to bargain to avoid such a fate will 
be conditionally exempt. 

Actually the Act does provide that a man may, to meet 


his case, be given absolute exemption. That is the only 
honorable solution. But total exemptions are being with- 
held. The general feeling seems to be that unless a 


medically fit man of military age is made to change his 
occupation and compelled to take up some other work (at 
which he is probably hopelessly incompetent) for the sake 
of “equality of sacrifice,’ he is shirking his duty to his 
country. 

But is it not possible to understand that there are 
thousands of men uncompromisingly, defiantly, against the 
war; and that for such men the only national service they 
can recognize in these ghastly times, and their highest duty 
to their fellow-men (and so to their fellow-countrymen), is 
this unswerving, uncompromising allegiance to their 
principles? It is extremely important to realize that the 
Conscientious Objectors of to-day (the real uncompromising 
ones) are for the most part drawn from those who have 
always been ‘“ Conscientious Objectors’’ to the whole state 
of society and Western civilization which they found around 
them and which in their view produced the war, and as in 
pre-war days they spent their lives largely or wholly work- 
ing to better social conditions, living and spreading their 
ideals of love and comradeship; so now and for the rest of 
their lives (if they are not smashed by the military) they 
will do so with greater zeal and conviction. They are ready 
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to die, but what is greater, to live their whole lives for their 
ideals (and who will dare say that this poor world of blood 
and hate will not be the better for them ?). 

But, sir, even if for those in authority it is not possible 
to understand these men, shall they in this war of liberation 
be handed over to military persecution just because they 
are not understood, or are we forgetting in this war for 
freedom what freedom really is ?—Yours, &c., 


Mites MALLESON. 
July 19th, 1916. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE AND PRUSSIANISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Sir R. K. Wilson writes with all the ease of a 
political speculator who evolves the necessary history 
ambulando from his own inner consciousness. If any of 
your readers are inclined to accept his letter as an adequate 
defence of the “ Piussianization’’ theory, I should submit 
to them the following essential facts which he has implicitly 
or explicitly mis-stated. 

1. Switzerland, for five centuries, was the country of 
strictest universal compulsion to military service and of 
most universal military training. Yet, during those five 
centuries it was the classic land of liberty; and nowadays, 
when Swiss liberties no longer contrast so glaringly with 
those of other Continental nations, it is not because Switzer- 
land is less free, but because the others, under even stricter 
systems of military compulsion, have yet managed enor- 
mously to reduce her lead in the race for liberty. 

2. He is still more mistaken about France. In 1789 the 
Etats Généraux abolished all militia obligations, not leaving, 
apparently, even the common law military obligation for 
home defence, which has always existed in England. France, 
therefore, is a real example of the process which Sir R. K. 
Wilson sought, mistakenly, in America—of the change from a 
completely voluntary to a completely compulsory system. 
It can scarcely be due to mere ill-luck for the “ Prussianists ” 
that, in France, political freedom and military compulsion 
have nearly always coincided. It was the young Republic 
which imposed compulsion, the Bourbons who relapsed into 
semi-voluntarism ; the Second Republic attempted to reintro- 
duce universal compulsion ; the Second Empire again drifted 
towards voluntarism; finally, the Third Republic has pro- 
bably the strictest compulsory systein in the world. 

3. The “free contract”? under our British system, on 
which Sir R. K. Wilson lays so much stress, is to a great 
extent a sham. Sir Ian Hamilton, writing expressly from 
his experience as Adjutant-General, and with the special 
approval of Lord Haldane, confessed that “ about four- 
fifths’’ of the young recruits for the Regulars are hunger- 
recruits (“Compulsory Service,’’ Second Edition, 1911, 
p. 106)—cf. Mr. John Ward in “ Hansard”’ for March, 1910, 
col, 1,829. Mr. Seddon, backed up by other Labor members, 
has complained bitterly in Parliament against the still more 
odious forms of indirect compulsion under which men have 
been enlisted in the Territorials ; and Jean Jaurés criticized 
this severely as one of the main weaknesses of our Territorial 
Force (“ L’Armée Nouvelle,’ 1915, p. 509; “ Hansard ”’ for 
1909, 1st vol., cols. 1,651-4, and 2nd. vol., cols. 59, 68, &c.). 

May I, finally, repeat my appeal to others than to Sir 
R. K. Wilson? This question of “ Prussianization”’ is one 
upon which many feel strongly enough to stake the lives 
of thousands of our fellow-citizens, while a few feel enough 
even to stake their own. It will necessarily be hotly 
debated after this war, when the time for a fina] decision 
comes. It is, therefore, of the utmost national importance 
that nothing should be built here upon mere unverified and 
untenable assertions. If the cry of “ Prussianism” is worth 
all this emphasis of repetition, it is worth at least some 
small apparatus of proof by verifiable facts. If any respon- 
sible writer, who has really studied this subject, believes 
that he possesses such facts, I will willingly publish them 
at my own expense. Unless or until such facts are produced, 
must not all fair-minded people refrain from repeating a cry 
which so many of their compatriots consider not only 
offensive, but indefensibly inaccurate?—Yours, &c., 

G. G. Courton. 
Great Shelford, Cambridge. 





THE VIOLENT SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me a few inches of space 
to protest against a remark of your critic in reviewing Miss 
McLeod’s “ Swords for Life” in Tue Nation of July 8th. 
“We read,” he says, “with special interest a very hard, 
concrete, and violent little drama, called ‘ Crucified,’ 
included at the end of the lyrics. It is a terrible but 
sympathetic scene between a village idict and a village 
whore. . . .” The remark reads like a parody in itself, 
and as an illustration of the extreme lengths to which 
dramas of this kind and their appreciative critics have gone, 
I hope, may quicken the reaction against them. I am not 
objecting to a surfeit of these dramas, representing the 
genial habits of our besotted, criminal, and homicidal 
rustics, with their “Italianate” manners and charming 
little madrigals about sweat and lice. What every student 
of letters ought to object to is that they should be mistaken 
for literature. Intelligent readers can no longer be fobbed 
off with the catchword of “realism’’—as if the English 
countryside were not a vacuum, as it is, but a Bedlam oi 
horror, blood, and madness. Surely we have enough actual 
violence in life without imitating it in art by means of 
pasteboard melodrama with a literary veneer, and enough 
real blood without red paint. Happily, this exotic school 
is moribund—even a literary fashion gets tired of flourishing 
a gory knife. But I am sorry to see that your critic, so late 
in the day, should still mistake so theatrical a flourish for a 
tragic gesture.—Yeours, Xc., 


Bd. M. 
SEQUELS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 
Sir,—‘ Penguin’s” list of “sequels and the books that 


preceded them” contains an omission so conspicuous that I 
crave leave to remind him of George Meredith’s “Sandra 
Belloni” and “ Vittoria.”” My excuse for calling attention 
to what must have been an oversight is a belief that 
“Penguin” will share the opinion of many Mereditheans 
that “ Vittoria” is a notable exception to the rule that 
sequels are disappointing.—Yours, &c., 
Frank Rutter. 


City Art Gallery, Leeds. July 17th, 1916. 
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IN A GARDEN. 


Whoe’er is weary of the world and strife, 

Virtue and passion, thought and hide and seck, 
Another world, another kind of life, 

See, is around you; see, but do not speak. 


For sounds are of the world, speech above all, 
But life is here unconscious that it lives; 

That name can pass, though ’tis not what you call 
In your sense life. No tree nor flower gives 


Reply to your emotion or your thought, 

Nor makes resistance to your love or hate. 
They live individually, with nought 

Of moods. More wisely will you contemplate 


In delicate tissues, varied hues and forms, 

The processes of common chemistry 
Rebuilding leaves with what onic storms 

Have out of stone dissolved. Thus may you be 


Dispassionate, and neither song nor sigh 
Find issue, but your soul remain at peace— 
Like this still pool which here reflects the sky ; 
It seems asleep; its watch does never cease. 


Francis Burrows. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NicuHt. 

THe following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Commonwealth of Nations: An Inquiry into the Nature 
of Citizenship in the British Empire.’’ Edited by L. 
Curtis. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 

‘‘ A General Sketch of the European War: The Second Phase.” 
By H. Belloc. (Nelson. 6s. net.) 

‘‘Elements of Folk Psychology.” By W. Wundt. (Allen & 
Unwin. 15s. net.) 

“The Freudian Wish and its Place in Ethics.’’ By E. B. Holt. 
(Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 

‘A Tory in Arms.’’ By J. Heron Lepper. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

* * 

Discussion about the effect of the war on literature 1s 
beginning to revive. It was a favorite topic in the autumn 
and winter of 1914, and then it suddenly dropped. Usually 
it followed a regular course. First came some observations 
on the tremendous upheaval caused by the present 
war, then a number of sweeping historical generalizations 
about the effect of all former wars on all literatures, and at 
the end a collection of predictions as to what would happen 
in the future. This sort of speculation was entertaining 
enough, though it was necessarily shallow and inconclusive. 
Our experience of two years may make the present discus- 
sion more profitable. What the future will bring we cannot 
say, but we have at least some facts regarding the present. 
One of these is that most publishers profess to be “ doing 
well.” They hint that there is very little market for 
serious books, that most of their profits come from fiction, 
and that the supply of first-hand narratives from the front 
is in excess of the demand. Another significant fact is that 
American books are having a vogue in this country which 
they never enjoyed before. Not long ago I heard a man of 
letters lamenting the popularity of detective stories. He 
added that most of them came from America, and that they 
are but the first wave of a tide which will submerge many 
of our self-respecting British authors. 

> * x 

For one result of this American invasion, a considerable 
number of readers will, I fancy, be thankful. It has brought 
us O. Henry. I first read O. Henry in some stray volumes 
published by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Company, of New 
York, which crossed the Atlantic by accident. More 
recently I discovered that some of his stories have been 
issued in shilling editions by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
and last week his complete works were put on _ the 
market here by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. By one of those coin- 
cidences which we call strange because they are so common, 
it happens that an essay in Mr. Stephen Leacock’s 
latest volume—it is also, I believe, the first in which we 
hear Mr. Leacock speaking rather seriously—contains a 
eulogy of what he calls “ The Amazing Genius of O. Henry.” 
While I agree with Mr. Leacock in thinking that 
the British public lose a good deal through their 
ignorance of O. Henry, I think his appreciation is 
far too extravagant. “The time is coming, let us 
hope,’’ says Mr. Leacock in the last sentence of his essay, 
“when the whole English-speaking world will recognize in 
O. Henry one of the great masters of modern literature.” 
The masters of modern literature are few, and O. Henry’s 
warmest admirers in the United States would not claim a 
place for him among them. It is true that they have 
bought a million copies of his books, and they are fond of 
calling him the American Maupassant, but they usually add 
that he comes a long way behind the French one. 

7 * x 

A summary of O. Henry’s life in a_ biographical 
dictionary would be something like this: O. Henry, the pen- 
name of William Sydney Porter. Born in North Carolina 
in 1867. Worked as a boy on a ranch in Texas, and after- 
wards on a banana farm in Central America. Found 
employment as a chemist, and after a wandering life 
became a newspaper reporter and contributed to several 
American magazines. Wrote some two hundred and fifty 
short stories. Died in New York in 1910.—Mr. Leacock adds 
that all the world except “ high-brows” will find every one 


of these two hundred and fifty stories worth reading. Nearly 








all of them are anecdotes, and depend for their point on the 
anecdotal qualities of swiftness and surprise. His usual method 
was to write a few introductory sentences, intended, as he 
said, to tell the reader that he was going to tell him a story, 
and, when the reader believed that the story had come to 
an end, to bring in the quality of surprise and give the whole 
thing an entirely new perspective. A civilian might com- 
pare the effect with that produced at the end of a battle by 
a shattering discharge of artillery from some quite unsus- 
pected emplacement. And no writer had a greater disregard 


for the solemn pedantries and decorums of art. “Get your 
effect” was his motto, “and get it in the shortest way.” 
O. Henry got his by slang and suggestion. One of his 


American critics, reviewing his posthumous book, deplored 
“his irreverence for linguistic purity.” Unless you can 
tolerate the most audacious crimes against linguistic purity, 
be advised, and leave O. Henry unread. 

. - * 

Some writers are able to describe distant countries in 
such a way that one has the impression of having lived in 
them. Whenever I come across the word Malay, I have a 
vision of broad rivers flowing to the sea, with a riot of 
tropical vegetation growing about the splendid timber that 
stands close up to their banks, and I feel the moist and 
languid atmosphere of a hot-house. It requires some little 
effort to realize that I have never been in Malay, and that I 
am only remembering something of Mr. Conrad that I have 
read. And India, which used to be an inverted triangle 
painted red, is the wondrous and variegated land through 
which Kim wandered, where any casual passer-by may turn 
out to be a juggler or a philosopher, a secret agent or a 
disguised god. To these regions O. Henry has added 
Central America. He shows it to me as a land of languorous 
Sefioritas and somnolent American consuls, of absconding 
financiers and mimic revolutions, of guitars and guerillas 
and guavas, a land on whose sandy beaches and beneath 
whose green palms it is always afternoon, yet where there 
is always something doing, or rather, something about to 
be done. I do not know whether an ordinary traveller would 
find much of this in Malay or India or Central America. 
Probably he would not. gut “enough if in my heart I 
know there’s such a place as Yarrow,” and I am grateful 
to Mr. Conrad, Mr. Kipling, and O. Henry for having given 
me the illusion that I have travelled in their company. 

* + + 

Yet I fancy there is some kernel of truth in the descrip- 
tions of these story-writers. For all of them deal with stuff 
which is much the same in all parts of this planet—earth, 
air, water, and human nature. O. Henry was congratulated 
by New Yorkers on the marvellous fidelity with which he 
drew the human types that pass through their cosmopolitan 
city. Here is his own explanation of this success: 

“They say I know New York well. Just change 
Twenty-third Street in one of my New York stories to Main 
Street, rub out the Flatiron building and insert Town Hall, 
and the story will fit any up-State town just as well. So 
long as a story is true to human nature all you need to do 
to make it fit any town is to change the local color. You 
can make all the characters of the Arabian Nights parade 
up and down Broadway.”’ 

* * x 

Apart from the merit of the invasion of American books 
in bringing us O. Henry, I am not at all sure that the 
crowds of detective stories with which, according to the man 
of letters I mentioned in an early paragraph, he is accom- 
panied, are a bad thing. It is true that, as a rule, their 
characterization is feeble and their plots improbable. But 
improbabilities are everyday incidents, and the interest of 
a detective story is not in the characters but in the logical 
chain of causation that leads to the climax. It should 
be a scientific problem, or at least a scientific puzzle, 
and the vagaries of human nature ought only to be 
introduced in order to give an opportunity for the unexpected. 
Some of the transatlantic detective stories carry this to 
excessive lengths. I have read a cycle written about a lady 
called Elaine, which is nothing less than a scientific night- 
mare. By the aid of retorts and test-tubes the detective is 
able to spy about the path and about the bed of the 
wiliest criminal. But I sincerely hope that the detective 
story is a form of fiction which writers of distinction will 
not cease to practise. 


PENGUIN. 
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WELLS THINKS IS COMING. 
By H. G. W&LLs. 


WHAT MR. 
‘* What is Coming.” 


Mr. WEtts is not one of those writers on whom reviewers 
can sit in judgment without risk of making themselves 
ridiculous. Many attempts at that adventure have pro- 
duced the effect of a pickpocket trying the Lord Chief 
Justice; and though one would dearly like to see this 
happen, the difficulty in the way is that a pickpocket clever 
enough to do it would be too clever to be a pickpocket. 
Therefore I hasten to announce that I am here not to 
admonish and reprove Mr. Wells in the customary fashion, 
but to discuss one of his suggestive propositions. 

He says that if Germany would give us the guarantee of 
good intentions involved in her becoming a republic, we 
should take her to our hearts at once. He repeats this in 
another place, declaring emphatically that public cpinion 
would not in that case allow any Government to go on with 
the war. I hope this is true, and therefore think it a wise 
saying; but let us see how it looks from the other end. 
Suppose Germany gave the guarantee, and the Hohenzollerns 
and Hapsburgs, crowns, thrones, and all, vanished for ever 
into the blind cave of eternal night! Suppose we said 
“Good boys: we forgive you. Cease firing there at once.”’ 

How if the Germans were to keep on firing, and, on 
receiving a scandalized demand for explanations of this 
ungrateful and implacable conduct, were to reply, “It is 
true that we have become a republic; but you have not; and 
Russia has not. We did not remove Hohenzollern and 
Hapsburg to make Romanoff cock of the walk; to leave your 
Greys and Milners the power they have wrested from the 
Crown without giving it to the people of England; and to 
leave the United States in a naval nutcracker between the 
British and Japanese monarchies. It is our turn now to 
ask for guarantees. Make’ Mr. Wells Foreign Secretary, 
and we will take you to our hearts fast enough in spite of 
his proclamation of a personal vendetta (which will evaporate 
in a week), and even invite you to join us in putting pressure 
on Russia to get rid of Peter the Great as effectually as we 
have got rid of Frederick the Great. gut while your 
Junkers remain in the saddle, all you can claim is that the 
boot is now on the other leg. We cheerfully admit that our 
militarist régime was a nuisance: that is why we have got 
rid of it. But your Mr. Wells has admitted, and even 
volunteered the statement, that your own militarist empire 
was the Hohenzollern model; and if all we hear of your 
dealings with conscientious objectors be true, the British 
sergeant and the British colonel can still give lessons in 
brutality to their Prussian imitators. Therefore the estab- 
lishment of a German Republic is not the establishment of 
peace between it and the Anglo-Russian Alliance: on the 
contrary, you and Russia are the last foes to be overcome. 
Lord Grey and Mr. Wells, in calling for a revolution in 
Germany, are simply calling for a monopoly of militarist 
empire in Europe for England and Russia, and for Japan 
in the East, unless they accompany their demand with an 
offer of a revolution at home. The foreign policy of the 
new German Republic is to detach the French Republic from 
its unnatural alliance with the barbarous monarchs of 
Britain, Japan, and Muscovy, thus establishing an over- 
whelming claim on American sympathy; to swing round 
Scandinavia, Holland, and Belgium to the German side; to 
buy the support of Italy with the Trentino; to carry out 
Roger Casement’s suggestion of an independent Ireland 
guaranteed by the Continental Powers as a citadel of the 
freedom of the seas; and so enable the peoples of Europe to 
snap their fingers at the militarist and navalist British 
Junkers and at the Prussianized bureaucracy and Grand 
Dukery of Petrograd.’’ 

Now if we merely gasped helplessly at these unfamiliar 
views, and exclaimed “This is infamous. You actually 
refuse to take our good intentions for granted!” every 
foreigner would laugh ; and we should not be strong enough 
to make him laugh on the wrong side of his mouth, though 
that would be our first indignant impulse. Mr. Wells must 


(Cassell. 6s. net.) 
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therefore work out the counter-guarantees the Germans are 
entitled to ask for. If Lord Grey, instead of merely saying, 
through a Chicago paper, “ Will you make a revolution?” 
had said, “ Will you make a revolution if we do?” the 
Germans might conceivably have replied, “Now you're 
talking.” But surely the gander who recommends to the 
goose a sauce which he shews ro disposition to partake of 
himself is in rather an equivocal position. If we will not 
face a domestic political split in the face of the enemy, we 
can hardly expect the Germans to face one, especially as 
our theory is that their situation is more dangerous than 
ours. 

Mr. Wells is, happily, free from the illusion of “a just 
and lasting peace.” The people who are in favor of a just 
and lasting peace are not in favor of peace at all, because 
under existing political arrangements no peace can be 
lasting ; and no peace can under any circumstances be just. 
The usual recipe for a lasting peace seems to be “ Extermi- 
nate the Hun.” If we exterminated the Hun, we should 
probably have to fight our Allies on the question whether 
Britain, France, or Russia should repopulate and govern 
Hunland. Enormous questions would be opened by the 
extinction of any European Power: that is why Turkey, 
the Sick Man of Europe, has lived to claim the two sensa- 
tional victories of the present war over the British Empire. 
Even the enfeeblement of Germany to a point at which her 
power would be negligible would create a vacuum in the 
middle of Europe which would certainly produce a devastat- 
ing cyclone. We really must begin to consider something 
beyond the immediate satisfaction of our pugnacity. 


Nobody has yet the slightest idea of what is to 
happen in Mesopotamia if the Allies clear out the 
Turks. And none of these questions admit of a 
“just’’ solution: you may place a frontier here or 


there because it is convenient, or because it is insisted 
on by someone strong enough to hold it against all 
encroachers, but not because it is just. I remember an old 
Irish inscription, “A line drawn from this Jamp_ post 
through the one diagonally opposite is the true meridian,” 
patriotically implying that the meridian at Greenwich is 
an imposture; and I know that men say similarly silly 
things about the Rhine and the Carpathians; but Justice 
is catholic, and knows nothing of frontiers or of treaties 
brought about by war. Heaven itself could not make a 
just treaty between the present belligerents ; and those who 
expect mortal diplomatists to do it are crying for the moon. 

Besides, only cravens demand an _ eternal peace. 
Unless we drop the military attitude altogether, and admit 
that fighting, far from being the breath of our snorting 
nostrils and the salvation of our souls, is a most unpleasant 
and terrifying obligation, we are bound in honor to make 
peace only on the understanding that we shall be ready to 
begin fighting again the very next day, and yet again and 
again without a moment’s hesitation to all eternity, if our 
honor and interest demand it. The shameless way in which 
our funksters cry aloud that we must kick our enemy to 
death when we get him down, and that to allow him to 
recover his breath and have another go at us is madness 
and ruin, robs war of all its decencies and our traditions of 
all their glory. No doubt the clamor for security—for 
making this the last war—is natural, because, as Mark 
Twain put it tersely, “the average man is a coward.” But 
cowardice, like seasickness, has to be left out of account 
whilst war remains as inevitable as travelling ; and, however 
our knees may knock, we must always be prepared to take 
our cowardice in both hands and fight. A nation which 
gives up saying, “We always are ready, Steady, boys, 
steady,” and begins to shriek that, at all costs, it must never 
have to fight again, is evidently a nation that can be 
bullied. Yet what is this war for except to prove that it 
is no use bullying us? 

As, nevertheless, all the big civilized communities, 
however loudly they may shout “Who’s afraid?” and 
“ Jusqu’au bout,” are verging hard on this inglorious frame 
of mind, and their only sincere prayer is “Give us peace 
in our time, O Lord,”’ the great need of the hour is a states- 
man with character enough to point out that all the cards 
are on the table and all the bluffs blown on, and with 
ability enough to take seriously in hand what Mr. Wells 
and President Wilson are urging: to wit, the institution of 
# Supernational Tribunal and Legislature. For that is the 
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only alternative to war. The Fabian Society’s specifications 
for this structure are, as far as I know, more complete, 
and more carefully discussed and thought out than any 
others that have yet been published; and as they do not 
differ from the numerous American and English plans that 
have been sketched except in respect of their greater elabora- 
tion, and their fuller information and documentation as to 
what has already been done, it will not be necessary this 
time to send Mr. Lloyd George to Germany to ask what 
we should do to be saved. 

The real difficulty is the first step, which must be the 
proposal of a judicial decision. For that we need at the 
Foreign Office a spokesman of the British Empire who will 
face the situation and can make the nation and the world 


face it. We have not got that spokesman. Lord Grey 
scolds and recriminates, and cannot forget or forgive 
the omission of Germany to allow him to repeat 


his little success with a conference during the Balkan crisis. 
When the Imperial Chancellor pays him an apparently 
undeserved compliment as to his attitude when the Treaty 
of Berlin was violated by Austria, he shouts, “That is a 
first-class lie.’ When the Turks declare war, he calls them 
degenerate. Now there is undoubtedly a popular demand 
for this sort of thing. But there is also a somewhat super- 
abundant supply of it from the press and platform. If Lord 
Grey would edit a paper, or take the boards alongside Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley, his scoldings, his recriminations, and 
his wounded diplomatic susceptibilities would enter into 
the vulgar currency of patriotism fitly enough. But they 
will never end a war or inaugurate an organization of super- 
national law. They may stoke up a meeting of the Anti- 
Gentleman League; but they will not raise a nation to the 
plane of high and nationally disinterested thinking on which 
the destiny of European civilization should be discussed. 

We must not forget that the Germans have already a 
striking advantage in the frankness of the Bismarck 
tradition. That frankness by no means departed from the 
diplomatic tradition of disingenuousness to the extent of 
excluding lies; but its lies were real lies, meant to deceive, 
and not absurd attempts to whitewash blood and iron, nor 
governess’s lectures on virtuous behavior addressed by the 
pot to the kettle. The Imperial Chancellor, unlike our 
statesmen, catches the ear of Europe and America because, 
with all his concessions to German patriotism, he talks far 
more about real things than we do, and calls a scrap of 
paper a scrap of paper. In doing this he may be compared 
to a French savate player opposed to an English pugilist. 
The pugilist despises a man who kicks, and thinks that the 
simple counter is to seize the uplifted foot, and throw the 
dastardly kicker violently on his back. The savate player 
proffers his toe cheerfully, and, when it is duly seized, turns 
his back on the pugilist, drops on both his palms, and 
kicks him decisively in the frontal sinus with the free foot, 
the pugilist obligingly supporting the other one during the 
operation. Just so does Lord Grey snatch at the frank- 
ness of Bethmann-Hollweg to claim some trumpery moral 
superiority, and thereby not only wastes a great deal of time, 
but presently finds our own military necessities (in Greece, 
for example) enabling his opponent to return his moral kick 
with crushing effect. 

What we want is a spokesman who will never deny, 
never excuse us, never accept a seat in the dock even to 
secure a verdict, never bandy abuse, never waste time 
trumping up moral cases, never call his opponent a liar with 
or without an epithet, and never blench before a mob, 
however patriotic: one who will ungrudgingly make our 
enemies a present of all the information they already possess 
and all the credit they obviously deserve, and who will make 
the gallery play to him instead of allowing it to make him 
play to it, whilst compelling the attention of Europe and 
educating both neutral and belligerent opinion by keeping 
hard down all the time on the realities of the situation, and 
writing across the heavens those large issues between 
Democracy and Autocracy without which the war, bulky and 
destructive as it is, has no importance and no dignity ; for 
if we are engaged in a mere Junker dog-fight, it matters 
nothing to mankind whether the bulldog or the dachshund 
be top dog. 

Lord Grey is not this kind of man: that much has been 
evident to all the world, not merely since 1914, but since 
1906. His very virtues are a disqualification for his office : 








he has been the round man in the square hole all through. 
Two first-rate defences of him have been published: one by 
Gilbert Murray, the other by William Archer: Murray 
defending him against the accusation of being a man of 
war, and Archer against that of being a man of peace; and 
both have succeeded so completely that the two have together 
proved how impossible it has been for the Powers to find out 
what England really meant f stand for, or to feel sure that 
she meant to stand for anything. 

Yet I cannot console Mr. Wells by any hopes that we 
shall put the right man in the right place. It is the mis- 
fortune of England that she is still far richer and stronger 
than she need be to hold her own. An unsuitable Minister 
does not necessarily mean defeat to her: he is only a 
handicap. Two hundred years ago she won the prototype of 
this war, although every word of Swift’s indictment of the 
conduct of the Allies was true. Only, she dragged it on, 
from sheer incapacity of her politicians to end it, for four 
years after she was offered the terms on which she finally 
sheathed the sword. And we are likely to do the same 
again ; for Lord Grey and his colleagues seem as little able 
to end this or any other war as they were to prevent it. We 
gave them a mighty sword; and they had not the nerve 
to throw it into the scale when the beam was still balancing 
between peace and war. When Germany kicked the beam, 
they could not help themselves ; and now they are brainlessly 
awaiting the upshot of the trial of brute force without, as 
far as any of us can see, the faintest prevision of the 
dangerous situation in which we shall be placed by a 
victorious demonstration that we hold the key of the 
world’s cupboard and are too lazy to do anything with it 
but leave it to the party politicians as mere spoil, to be 
scrambled for by the winners in the demoralizing toss-up 
of a general election on our system—which one is glad to 
find Mr. Wells denouncing. They cannot even contro] their 
generals, whose caprices are now worth more than the 
pledges of the Premier. When one recalls the wars of the 
French Revolution, when Members of Parliament went 
single-handed into camp to arrest generals in the presence 
of their troops, and them to the guillotine for 
insubordinations and failures which would secure them 
baronies in England to-day, one realizes how hopelessly our 
governors have failed to educate the rank and file to the 
pitch of democracy at which an army of six millions is a 
guarantee of liberty instead of a bodyguard of military 
tyranny; and how many millions will have to perish 
uselessly because we have such hazy notions of the difference 
between government and golf. “ War,” wrote an officer from 
the front the other day, “is a game played by children and 
directed by idiots.”” He was wrong as to the idiots; for 
the truth is, it is not politically directed at all. It is a fire 
burning itself out as best it may, because the poker is too 
big for party politicians to wield. 

Meanwhile, it will unfortunately always be popular for 
our Front Benches to declare that it is traitorous to talk of 
peace, and that they are heroically determined to fight to a 
finish. I say unfortunately, because any fool as strong as 
England can fight to a finish. Indeed he must fight to a 
finish whether he likes it or not. He can also declare that 
the peace to follow a finish must be dictated by him, 
though there is clearly no must about it, even if he wins, 
since he cannot win singlehanded, and will certainly be 
outwitted in the division of the spoils if he cannot hold his 
own in cunning with his Allies. All such declarations are 
great signs of folly; for nobody with any ideas of what to 
dictate, or any sense of the neutral and circumstantial 
pressure under which the peace must be dictated, would 
condescend to such empty claptraps. I cannot recall a 
single Front-Bench utterance on the subject of the war that 
has left us with an idea that we might not have picked up 
at any recruiting meeting and thrown away as already in 
stock and considerably shopsoiled. If the whole German 
army were to throw its weapons down and its hands up 
to-morrow, and Mr. Joseph King were to ask, in his reckless 
manner, “ What are we going to do now?’”’ I should expect 
Mr. Asquith to say, “I hope to make a statement next 
March,”’ and to think “ God knows! ”’ and Lord Grey to urge 
that Germany could not now refuse that conference. Assume 
no more than that the Allies drive the Turks out of Meso- 
potamia ; yet I will give sixpence to anyone who will tell me 
who is to have the Bagdad Railway and who the Garden of 
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Eden. Men are saying desperately that if they must go 
on fighting until the Government begins thinking they will 
have to fight for ever. For consolation they must turn to 
Napoleon, who said that if you only go on fighting long 
enough the other fellow will stop. Let us hope that the 
Hun will be the other fellow in this case, and that things 
will tumble into shape afterwards by mere gravitation. 
Our Ministers can at least be trusted in that case to look 
as like Sir Isaac Newton as possible. 

Under such circumstances I must not say, in the Front- 
Bench manner, that Mr. Wells’s book is worthy of his high 
reputation. I am silenced by a doubt as to whether he 
has a high reputation. I do not often see a review of his 
prophetic works which shews anything like an adequate 
sense of his extraordinary powers; and I sometimes see 
reviews that are not even commonly generous. For our 
politicians, whom his books most immediately concern, 
they do not seem to exist: hardly a Minister opens 
his mouth without betraying an abysmal ignorance not 
only of Mr. Wells’s prophecies, but of the popular text- 
books which he must have mastered before he was ten years 
old, if indeed he was not born with the knowledge they 
impart to duller men, just as he was born with a knowledge 
of the nutritive value of milk. It is safe to guess that Mr. 
Wells read Macaulay’s Essays before he was sixteen: it is 
extremely doubtful whether any member of the Cabinet has 
yet got so far as Little Arthur’s History of England. Mr. 
Wells’s conclusions represent the integration and ratiocina- 
tion of a mass of historical and scientific facts, much of 
it necessarily the common inheritance of all thoughtful 
educated men, which, if it has ever been planted in the 
heads of our party leaders, has either been sterilized by the 
aridity or excessive sentimental moisture of the soil, or after 
some faint sprouting has withered and perished; for neither 
in our official counsels as to war economy nor our attempts 
at emergency legislation does Parliament think or act in 
the least as Mr. Wells thinks or would have it act, or 
indeed at all otherwise than as a very average guild of 
tinkers might be expected to set about saving the country. 
There is hardly a problem that has not been worked out and 
solved for Parliament by persons of the general type of 
Mr. Wells, if not of his individual genius; but it invariably 
proceeds as if every member were Adam the day after his 
expulsion from Paradise. And thus, however much genius 
England produces, she never gets any further than she can 
fight. The pilots who weather the storm never look at the 
stars and have never heard of the mariner’s compass. 
Infatuated with the skill with which they can handle the 
little fleet of party canoes in Election Dock, they tackle 
the ocean with a great contempt for faddists (parteilos 
Gesellen), and, like the Irish pilot, cry, “I know every rock 
on this coast [crash]—and that’s one of them.”’ 

If the greatness of a nation be measured by the blind- 
ness of the rulers it survives, Britain may transfer her 
idolatrous worship of German organization, German infalli- 
bility, German profundity, German philosophic integrity, 
German self-esteem, as expressed by that thoroughgoing 
Englishman Mr. Houston Chamberlain, to her own self. If 
we can win in the field, there will be nothing new about 
that, happily; but if our present political leaders can handle 
the victory to our permanent advantage, I owe them an 

apology. 
G. B. §S. 

[Mr. Shaw’s view of the large issues of diplomacy and 
personality with which he deals is, of course, his own. 
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“Love, Worship, and Death : Some Renderings from the 
Greek Anthology.” By Sir RENNELL Ropp. (Arnold. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

‘Gai Saber: Tales and Songs.” 
(Elkin Mathews. 4s. 6d. net.) 

‘Twentieth Century Harlequinade, and Other Poems.” 


By MAvurRIcE HEWLETT. 


By Epiru and ALBERT SITWELL. (Blackwell. 1s. net.) 
“‘The Escaped Princess.” By W. R. CuHILpE. ‘‘ Adventurers 


All” Series. (Blackwell. 2s. net.) 


“Bohemian Glass.” By E. L. Durr. ‘Adventurers All” 





“Thursday's Child.” By ELizAbeTH RENDALL, “ Adventurers 
All” Series. (Blackwell. 2s. net.) 

“Contacts.” By T. W. Earp. ‘ Adventurers All” Series. 
(Blackwell. 2s. net.) 


WE cannot conceive any better test of the poetic quality than 
to translate pieces out of the Greek Anthology. Partly 
because the art of rhyme is so easy and that of poetry so diffi- 
cult; partly because the feeling of the Anthology, at its most 
passionate as at its most playful, from Sappho of the seventh 
century B.c. to Macedonius of the sixth century a.D., is 
almost invariably epigrammatic, and partly because its 
crystalline sharpness and condensation of phrase find the 
translator out as no other European poetry can. Anybody 
can translate Heine, because nobody can; a stern course 
of leading articles, one feels, would do as a noviciate to some 
of Hugo’s verse. But the Greek Anthology—why did not 
our Caroline poets give us the only imperishable renderings 
we seem ever likely to possess? Here is a tangible example 
of the doctrine of reincarnation! Here, in this enchanted 
bower of the Hellenistic rather than the Hellenic spirit, 
recline our Carew, our Suckling, our Lovelace, and our 
Sedley, our Waller, our Randolph, our Cartwright, and our 
Stanley. Take the last stanza of the “Elegy” of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury :— 
“Doth the Sun now his light with yours renew? 
Have waves the curling of your hair? 
Did you restore unto the sky and air 
The red and white and blue? 


Have you vouchsafed to flowers since your death 
That sweetest breath?” 


But to our muttons. This is what Cowley says about 
translating from the Greek :— 

“If a man should undertake to translate Pindar word 
for word, it would be thought that cne madman had trans- 
lated another, as may appear when he that understands not 
the original reads the verbal traduction of him into Latin 
prose, than which nothing appears more raving: and sure 
rhyme without the addition of wit and the spirit of poesie 
(‘quod nequeo monstrare sed sentio tantum’) would make 
it ten times more frantic; this is in some measure to be 
applied to all translations.” 

But Sir Rennell Rodd would seem to clasp the other pole. 
He guards himself by remarking that “a version should, con- 
stitute a poem on its own account,” but he embraces the 
theory of “ rendering rhythm by rhythm where it is possible,” 
which method, he says, “conveys more of the spirit of the 
original, which meant verse, with all which that implies, 
and not prose.” Now the only translator of the Anthology 
whose versions we remember to approach in sweetness, 
symmetry, and brevity (the soul of wit, as Cowley means it) 
to the Caroline lyric, is Mr. J. A. Pott. He recognizes the 
“temptation” of “unlawful paraphrasing,”’ but “there are 
many cases in which an elegiac couplet is rendered better 
by an English quatrain than by a distich.’’ Now, the 
important thing is that these differences, albeit casually 
expressed in both instances and of a technical implication, 
really mean a spiritual, a literary, a poetic difference. A 
pennyworth of example is, at any rate in this case, worth a 
pound of theoretic comparison, and the best thing we can 
do is to give two renderings of the same piece by Sir Rennell 
Rodd and Mr. Pott, and give readers—no, not the choice— 
but the assurance of judging for themselves. The transla- 
tions are from Nicias’ “The Roadside Fountain.” Sir 
Rennell Rodd’s is as follows :— 
“‘Rest here beneath the poplars, 
When tired with travelling, 
And drawing nigh refresh you 
With water from our spring. 
So may you keep in memory, 
When under other skies, 
The fount his father, Simus, set 
By the grave where Gillus lies.”’ 
Mr. Pott’s :— 
““O wayfarer, if weary thou’ldst be, 
Rest by this poplar tree; 
Or if thou be athirst, come near and drink 
At this cool water’s brink: 
And though thou wander far, do not forget 
The fount that Simus set 
Near the sad memorial of one 
He loved, hie dear, dead son.” 


The interesting thing about these two versions is that they 
give to any reader with an ear exactly that impression— 
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books on esthetics in the world cannot give. The one is a 
capable but set and metallic exercise in versifying; the 
other is a free and spontaneous melody. 

Mr. Hewlett publishes a large and ambitious volume of 
verse—including Gunnar Helming’s Saga, a “brief (sic) 
meditation upon the Kormak Saga as it is found in 
Origines Islandice,” a translation of the third book of the 
Tliad, and an ample sheaf of “ War Rimes,”’ with “ A Short 
History of Man” among them. We have not much to say 
about them, except that the Iliad translation, though it would 
have read less artificially and more impressively in prose, 
is a good deal better than we had expected. As a poet, Mr. 
Hewlett is too boisterously self-conscious. He seems not 
only to storm up the slopes of Helicon with a battle-axe, but 
to be saying: “Look at me storming up the slopes of 
Helicon with a battle-axe.”” And that is liable to make him 
rather spectacular. The “Short History of Man” begins 
as follows :— 

“‘Some years ago, it may have been a million— 
’Twas thereabout, as everyone allows— 
The first’man, Adam, built the first pavilion 
And roofed it rustically with green boughs. 
He built it for himself and his new spouse 
In a fair ground, which can’t have been a chilly one, 
Seeing that they fix the site of Mesopotamy, 
Where you need wear no clothes, even if you’ ve got any.”’ 
Had we been living a hundred years ago, we should have 
said: ‘This, Mr. Hewlett, will never do.’”’ Mr. Hewlett 
might, indeed, have been a little more discreet with his war 
poems. He reissues, for example, the famous :— 
“What waist would shun th’ indenture 
Of such a gallant squeeze? 
What girl’s heart dare not venture 
The hot-and-cold disease? ”’ 
We are conscious of an irresistible desire to alter that last 
line into “ the foot-and-mouth disease.” 

Miss Sitwell’s poems are goodish examples of the 
grotesque, though working more by deliberate imagery than 
suggestion. Her versification is close and sharp, and binds 
tightly together a figurative expression which is in danger 
of being catalogued. Here is a fair instance of her 
method :— : 

‘‘ The fat leaves pat the shrinking air; 
The hot sun’s patronizing stare 
Rouses the stout flies from content 
To some small show of sentiment.” 
It is hardly imaginative sincerity, but she is full of ingenious 
fancies. 

It will be convenient to take all these young Oxford 
poets together. The greatest credit is due to the publisher 
for experimenting so boldly, and we hope that he will con- 
tinue the adventure, regardless of immediate results. A 
publisher who is so disinterested a midwife is doing a 
service to literature. We will not say that as yet none of the 
four show definite promise; the fact is they have not yet 
reached the stage when they will allow themselves to show 


it. In their several ways they overload themselves with 
ornament and betray a stiff and mannered style. Their 


work is more a credit to their vocabulary than their poetic 
insight. But these are early days. 





POLICE IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


“European Police Systems.” By Raymonp P, Fospicx. 
(Allen & Unwin. 6s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is an uncommonly good account that Mr. Fosdick has 
written of the police systems of Europe. The book is in no 
sense a compilation. It is a critical discussion of the 
essentia] features of the police systems of all the larger 
European municipalities, and the material presented is 
drawn from extended personal inquiry and observation in 
the chief cities of England, Scotland, France, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, Holland, and Belgium. The 
volume is the third of a series published by the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene (America) ; and the police authorities of New 
York, San Francisco, and Chicago should give it their very 
best attention. 

English and German methods are contrasted in great 
and very interesting detail. We recall no native critic who 


greater fairness. Mr. Fosdick knows it from the start, and 
is in touch with it at every stage of its progress. He is 
not less informing on the German system. If all police 
bodies have a genera! aim or purpose, in no two communities 
is their task precisely the same. A great French policeman, 
Louis Lépine, has defined the force as “an organized body 
of officers, whose primary duties are the preservation of 
order, the security of the person, and the safety of property.” 
This is the main business of all police bodies, but the practi- 
cal problem differs in different places. The day-to-day work 
of the police varies in Canterbury and London, in Boston 
and New York, in Paris and Avignon, in Brussels and 
Ghent, in Naples and Palermo. For the variations many 
factors are responsible : — 

“Alterations in economic conditions, for example, 
inevitably produce changes in the kind of activity required 
of the police. Three hundred thousand paupers settled in 
Liverpool during the four years that followed the Irish 
famine of 1849, with consequences visible even to-day in the 
peculiarly difficult problems which face the police of that 
city. ‘I have no hesitation in saying,’ wrote the former 
Head Constable in 1910, ‘that by far the greater part of 
the crime of Liverpool is due to poverty.’ In Dresden, a 
German city of approximately the same size, the police 
problem is far less acute. For this condition a variety of 
causes may be assigned, but prominent among them is the 
absence of a pauper class.”’ 

Again :— 

“‘It appears that in nations whose modern economic 
development is recent or as yet incomplete, the more 
involved forms of dishonesty increase rapidly from year to 
year. We therefore expect to find, and do find, that in 
Germany and Austria, frauds, embezzlements, and forgeries 
are for the time being on the increase. On the other hand, 
a nation that is advancing very slowly in economic standing, 
such as Italy, or scarcely at all, such as Spain, displays no 
increase in these more refined offences of modern life, while 
retaining a conspicuously high average in the unpremedi- 
tated and savage crimes, such as homicide, rape, assault 
and battery.” 


Another important factor is the homogeneity or heterogeneity 
of the city’s population. Vienna excepted, the popula- 
tions of the chief European cities are rather surprisingly 
homogeneous. At this moment there are fewer 
different elements in London than there have ever been 
before. When the war began the Londoners of alien birth 
or extraction numbered only some 200,000, and the most 
of these have now disappeared or are under guard. In 
Berlin, of a population numbering a little over 2,000,000 
(that of London is above seven millions), “German is the 
mother tongue of all but approximately 60,000.” In Paris 
170,000 out of 2,720,000 represent other nationalities than 
French, a somewhat high percentage of six. The homo- 
geneity of a population always simplifies the task of the 
police in preserving law and order. Then we have to take 
account of national traits and traditions. A crowd in 
England, no matter what it sets out to do (we are not, of 
course, speaking of mobs or deliberate rioters), is for the 
most part very easily policed. In Hyde Park grievances are 
discussed by a quarter of a million persons, but no heads are 


broken, no wigs are on the green. In Buadpest a crowd of a 
’ 5 5 jl I . 

hundred thousand would be viewed by the police with 

genuine alarm. “Our population is too excitable,’ the 


police president of this city said to Mr. Fosdick; and a 
similar remark was made to him by an assistant secretary 
of state for Hungary. 

The English point of view is individualistic. The 
Englishman has a respect for order, and acquiesces willingly 
enough in authority; but he likes to be left to mind his 
own business in his own way. In Germany the State cares 
for its own :— 

‘So far from resenting it, the German seems to require 
constant direction; without it he gives the appearance of 
being unable to take care of himself. Orderliness in Ger- 
many is not born of individual self-control; it is a social 
habit enforced by the arm of authority. The country is 
placarded from end to end with Verboten signs; the things 
forbidden cover almost every phase of human activity.” 

In no two countries, Mr. Fosdick insists, is the conception 
of the police in its relation to the public exactly the same. 
In England and Germany it differs in a manner almost 
radical. In Great Britain the police force is definitely the 
servant of the community; and, as the author says, the 
relation of the police of London to other governmental 





has examined our police system more intelligently or with 





agencies is unique. In the London police force there is no 
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WAR BOOK 
Second Phase 





Mr. Belloc’s second volume deals 
with the Battle of the Marne, which 
marked the defeat of the great initial 
German strategy, and which may well 
rank among the decisive battles of the 
world. The account which he gives 
is the first full tactical study to be 
published in France or Britain. He 
continues the story down to the 
failure of the German attempt to 
break through in West Flanders. The 
book is illustrated with many plans. 
It is a narrative written by a military 
student of world-wide reputation for 
the delight and instruction of the 
civilian reader. 


~ At all Booksellers & Bookstalls. 
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Help the Homeless 
People of Poland 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN TO POLAND 


FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief 
Committee). 








The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedies 
of the war. People who once were well-to-do stand in 
silent, anxious crowds waiting their turn while the soup 
kitchens pass along. Thousands are living in trucks, and 
sleeping on the stone floors of railway stations. Women, 
with children in their arms, have walked hundreds 
of miles to escape the horrors of German invasion, and 
have arrived at their destination so dazed and tired that 
the joy of seeing a friendly face, or hearing a friendly 
voice, has been denied them. “It is the saddest sight | 
have ever seen,” states a writer, in a letter fronr Moscow. 
and to all who feel compassion for the victims of the war 
—broken men and women, and starving children—an 
earnest appeal is made to send what help they can to 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 

Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian 
hands, The money collected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank in Petrograd, and considerable profit is made on the 
extremely favourable rate of exchange. In normal times, 
Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at present she gives 
us 150 roubles for £10. The English equivalent of a 
rouble is a fraction over 2/1, 
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element whatever of direct popular control. The Commis- 
sioner is a royal official responsible only to the Home 
Secretary. His department is financially independent, its 
estimates being a confidential matter between the Commis- | 
sioner and the Home Office 


“To the freedom of the Metropolitan Police from 
popular control may be ascribed many of ite characteristic 
features. While Scotland Yard has nothing of the auto- 
cratic atmosphere which surrounds the police headquarters 
of Berlin and Vienna, it does possess a certain air of aloof- 
ness and independence quite foreign to the police of the 
English provincial eities where popular control has long 
been established. The public is treated courteously, but 
no information relative to police business is vouchsafed. 
‘ When one of the borough councils within the 
Metropolitan district asked the Commissioner how many 
constables were assigned to patrol its streets, the informa 
tion was curtly refused. The Commissioner assumed all 
responsibility for the efficient patrolling of that district, 
and was answerable for any mistakes that might be made 
only to the Home Secretary. In other words, the question 
was one which did not concern the borough council.”’ 





the police, who are civil employees, 
powers superior to those of the private 
and their effectiveness depends upon public 

The whole Continental theory contrasts sharply 
in Germany. 


In England, however, 


have virtually m 
citizen, 
sanction 


with this, and nowhere more sharply than 





There the powers of the policeman are vastly in excess of 
those the citizen Broadly speaking, the duties of the 
English police are to maintain order, hunt criminals, and 
regulate traffi In Germany a simple list of their 
functions covers forty-six pages of the official police hand- 
book In England no power of supplementary legislation 
is vested in the police authorities. In Germany “ the 


police have power to frame rules and ordinances (“ Verord- 
nungel and Verfugungen’’), regulating the conduct of 
all the functions coming within 


The powers of the German police are 


the citizens in respect of 


A> 


their jurisdiction.’ 
J 

all but limitless 
‘Thus Berlin the 
issued ordinances regulating the 
length of hatpins, and the methods of purchasing fish and 
fowl. He has decreed that a prospective purchaser shall 
not touch a shad in order to determine whether there is any 
shall not handle a fow] to verify the market 
praise of its tenderness. Each such ordinance 


y for violation.’’ 
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The functions of an English police court are in Germany 
discharged by the local police There is, however, no 
semblance of judicial procedure, and the accused is allowed 


citizen frequently 
be punished “for a viola- 
sciously or the circumstances 
If the penalty is a fine, the 
punishment is accompanied by a blank post-office 
lice judgments are showering over us like hail- 
exclaims Weidlich, a judge of the county court, who 
has summed up the whole system in the one word, 
Monstrous.’ 
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A MIXED GRILL. 


‘The Quest for Dean Bridgman Conner.” By Anruoxy J. 
PHILPOTT. (Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

‘‘Far-Away Stories.” By W1LL1AM J. Locke 

‘Life and Gabriella.” By ELLEN GrLascow. 


(Lane. 6s 
(Murray. 5s 


net 

Tue Qvuesr ror Dean BripcmMan Conner” is neither a 
novel nor a detective story it is a clever exposure of an 
unconscious fraud tabulated like a scientific report without 
its tiresome jargot As an exposition, it is an admirable 
piece of work, lucid, careful, pointed, and without more 
vedundance than we expect from such things As an 
exercise bn literary s! I t possess¢ no value whatever 
But the case is an intevesting one, and, based as it obviously 
is up ith nceident, well worth a brief recapitula 

i Conner a young electricial travelling with a circus 
in M \\ nd a he is seized witl harp attack 
< pheumonia, and l after a fortnight lIness, in the 
American hosyi But his father is visited by a dream, 


ion that his son is not 
and for 
body in the hospital substituted 


in which he recelves a ivéiy impres 


ageag at al but hé pee! 


purpo 5 


kidnapped bv pe rsons 


unknown, and hi: 





for another. The father’s fxiends being interested in 
psychical nesearch, place the case in the hands of an 
enthusiastic investigator, Dr. Hodgson. The doctor, after 
several sittings with the famous medium, Mrs. Piper, 
endorses the genuineness of Conner’s dream. The spirits, 
‘Dr. Phinuit,” “George Pelham,” and others, amplify the 
story, and after many misleading and contradictory state- 
ments, describe the town asylum where young Conner is 
imprisoned, together with the name and personality of the 
superintendent, a Dr. Cintz. An inquiry is immediately 
foot, and a post-mortem examination on Conner’s 
reputed body results in a number of experts giving a decision 
which tallies with Mr. Hodgson’s theory that the body is 
that of another man. 


set on 


At this point Mr. Philpott, a journalist, takes 
the inquiry into his own hands, and _ travels to 
Mexico, either to bring Conner back or prove con- 


clusively that he is as dead as the hospital authorities 
at Puebla reported him. A judicious and scrupulous 
examination of all the facts reveals beyond question that 
the romantic story of Conner’s kidnapping is a myth and 
that he died and was buried according to the normal routine, 
so to speak. Dr. Hodgson refuses to accept Mr. Philpott’s 
conclusions, until two years of newspaper warfare had com- 
pletely established the latter’s findings. The whole business, 
in fact, was a case of mind-reading or thought transference. 
The medium, while in a state of trance, had received the 
impression of Dr. Hedgson’s excited imagination, and trans- 
her 
Mrs. Piper’s accurate description (verified 
by Mr. Philpott) of a place in Mexico to which neither she 
nor Dr. Hodgson had been, was due to the fact that, when 
she gave it, Mr. Sparhawk, a relative of Conner’s and the 
first emissary to Mexico, who had been over the place, was 
present when she gave the description, and unconsciously 
transferred his memory of it to the receptive Mrs. Piper. 
The book is not at all hostile to psychical research. On the 
contrary, its intelligent and reasonable attitude ought to be 
of great service, not so much for exposing the false methods 
of approach employed by psychical experimenters, and 
weighing and checking their too hasty conclusions, but in 
indicating new methods to them, and showing, by bald 
analysis, that you cannot interpret the functions, environ- 
ment, and atmosphere of a future life in the terms of the 
present one 


mitted them to paper as coming from “controls” or 


familiar spirits. 


There is something about Mr. Locke that arouses all 
the latent wrath of a disillusioned reviewer. He has a large 
and devoted following, he has a reputation for romance, 
culture, and, as one of his admirers puts it, “ art of narrative, 
perpetual play of pretty wit, sparkling epigram and epithet, 
aud general distinction of style’’; there is a pretty general 
feeling abroad that, in spite of his popular success, he is 
by no means the merely popular novelist. And, to give him 
his due, he is a clever, resourceful, industrious, and plausible 
writer. But in style, feeling, and workmanship, in every 
character he touches and every situation he handles, there 
is something false and His romantic adven- 
and scorners of civilization are puseurs; his 
dashing and volatile maidens but hard and stupid coquettes ; 
his self-conscious naiveté of expression, his air of moustachio- 
brilliance, his lack of wisdom, _ sincerity, 
and insight, are literature. We cannot 
but be repelled by his assumption of a _ forced 
sensibility. A Restoration play is not really offensive, 
because it is at candid’ and artificial; but Mr. 
Locke is artificial would be candid and crude, 
and transparent when he would be subtle and “ literary.” 
And esthetically, he achieves neither directness nor remote- 
ness-——his always getting in the 
The present volume of short stories is much like his 
other books, except that we are happily free from beloved 
vagabonds 
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are merely and. greedy egoist continues without 


interruption 


Miss Glasgow's novel is a kind of compromise between 
She has put a great deal of 
into it, 


copvention and originality 


sincerity and hard work and the dignity and 
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restraint of her spirit give distinction to her labor, and she 
has a keen power of analysis and sense of values—when she 
is writing about women. Her men are only theatrical types, 
convenient foils to the development of Gabriella. Gabriella, 
a Virginian, is an independent young woman, with a 
romantic twist to her and a passion for truth. She throws 
over a lover who is all attitudes to marry George Taylor, 
who is all appearances. After a disastrous marriage and a 
bitter economic struggle to support her two children as a 
dressmaker, she finally marries Daniel O'Hara, about whom 
Miss Glasgow can give us no better idea than that he is a 
breezy Westerner. It is a pity that her men are so 
decorative and wooden, because they inevitably blur the 
outlines of Gabriella’s personality, over which the author 
has spent all her care and skill. Structurally, too, the book 
is weak ; it is far too long and undiscriminating in its choice 
of detail. But it is an honest and capable piece of work, 
and Miss Glasgow, with greater technical experience, ought 
to do even better. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Nicky-Nan, Reservist.” By “Q.” (Blackwood. 6s.) 

Since it has been asserted by malicious persons that 
Mr. W. B. Yeats seems Irish to everybody but Irishmen, 
it would not be surprising to hear that to the people of the 
Duchy the author of “ Nicky-Nan ”’ appears “a chiel amang 
ye takin’ notes.” Of course, this would be monstrously 
unfair to talent that combines both scholarly breadth 
and local patriotism. Nevertheless, there is this to 
be said for the native, namely, that the child of the 
soil knows well enough when tones and shades of manner 
are superimposed from without. Against “ Nicky-Nan,” a 
chronicle really delightful in its shrewd, kindly humors, 
nothing can be urged except that his creator is looking down 
on Nicky all the while from a first-floor window. And 
well Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch uses this coign of vantage, 
one, indeed, which none of our writers but Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds has abandoned for the homely level of street and 
pub. Sir Arthur’s kindly searching eye ranges Polpier up town 
and down town, and every man-jack from the fussy bank- 
manager, Pamphlett, to Sarah John Jones and Mrs. 
Trebilcock, those typical goodwives, clucking each on her 
threshold, forthwith delivers his message. It is a good idea 
that the story is builded on, the coming of the war to 
Polpier’s sleepy consciousness, that fateful month of August. 
But Nicky-Nan, the penniless naval reservist, who rents a 
tenement in the old doctor’s house, cannot obey the call to 
arms, because he has had a game leg for a year, and is not 
even fit to go fishing. Now fate so contrives that the very 
day before Nicky-Nan is served with Pamphlett’s ejectment 
order, he puts his foot through the rotten planks of a 
cupboard and dislodges the old Doctor’s hoard of guineas. 
That Nicky-Nan’s lavish ways with the money should 
bring on him the accusation of being a German spy is a 
device perhaps a shade too palpable; but Sir Arthur is 
admirable at dovetailing incidents, and steering his way 
through obstacles. All goes well with Nicky at the end, 
and we leave Polpier and its nest of patriots with as much 
regret as does the naval reservist who is now to be cured of 
his lameness, and is bound for Plymouth Hospital. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Tue Stock Markets are still under the influence of the 6 
per cent. Bank rate and the six millions a day rate of 
expenditure, both due to “ unforeseen” circumstances. The 
declines have been pretty general, and some fear is 
expressed that in each case “seven ’’ may be substituted for 
“six” owing to further “ unforeseen” circumstances in the 
not remote future. On Thursday, however, Mr. McKenna 
put a better complexion on the matter. The Bank return is 
rather unsatisfactory. The best feature of the week has been 
the improvement in the weather, which must have saved a 
good part of the haycrop in many districts. Corn prospects 
are fairly good. The feared shortage of sugar for preserving 
fruit has happily been less serious than was anticipated. 
Lirton’s Report. 

Although the reorganization process has been going on 
now for over twelve months, the report of Lipton, Ltd., is 
not one calculated to inspire optimism, and shareholders will 
be justified in asking for fuller information at the forth- 
coming meeting. The new directorate is already to undergo 
further changes, and the report states with regard to the 
work of reorganization that “much further work in this 
direction remains to be done.” The profit and loss account 
shows an increase in gross profits of £23,000, and a reduction 
in administration expenses of £24,000, resulting in an 
increase in net profits of £47,000. The depreciation allow- 
ance is only £45,000, but the auditors think this sufficient. 
Debenture interest takes £20,000 and the preference dividend 
£50,000. No ordinary dividend is distributed, for the second 
time in succession, and, after placing £30,000 to reserve, the 
balance carried forward is increased by £24,000. The 
balance-sheet shows a reduction in open accounts as a result 
of Sir T. Lipton’s financial assistance. Savings’ bank de- 
posits are slightly lower, but the amount is still high, at 
£110,000. Savings’ Bank investments, which last year 
amounted to nearly £28,000, have vanished altogether from 
this year’s balance-sheet. Lipton’s shares were bought on 
the publication of the report, and the price improved 
slightly ; but there seems little likelihood of any substantial 
distribution to ordinary shareholders in the near future. 


ARGENTINE Rattway TRAFFICS. 


It is now possible to tabulate the traffic receipts of the 
Argentine railways for the past year, but it is impossible 
to make any forecast with regard to dividends, for the work- 
ing expenses have been heavy, and how they compare with 
last year’s can only be seen when the reports appear. The 
following table shows the decreases in traffics a year ago and 
the figure for this year :— 


1914-15. 
Decrease. 
£ 
—88,800 


1915-16. 
Receipts. 
£ 


Inc. or Dec. 
£ 


Argentine North-Eastern 
B.A. and Pacific as .«.. —342,000 
B.A. Great Southern ---» —523,000 
B.A. Western sie ae iia —6,500 
Central Argentine ... : .-» 302,800 
Cordoba Central .-» —277,000 
Entre Rios . 172,000 


323,911 
4,570,000 
5,468,908 
2,671,000 
5,630,800 
1,550,100 

597,200 


4. 73,217 
+. 48,000 
+ 552,967 
+ 180,000 
—106,700 
—141,610 
4+. 148,400 
A year ago the reserve funds were drawn upon to a con- 
siderable extent to pay the dividends, and it is highly 
improbable that all last year’s rates will be maintained. The 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern might be able to do so, 
although a year ago, while paying 4 per cent., it earned little 
more than 3 per cent. The Central Argentine paid 5 per 
cent. last year, but this will almost certainly be reduced. 
The Argentine North-Eastern has a funding scheme in 
operation, and it is understood that one is also being 
arranged for the Cordoba Central. 
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